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PREFACE 



This volume has .been prepared by the S_ecre_tar4at wJithin the 
framewoirk of the programme of work of the Education Committee in the 
fa eld of teacher pol=i«^ie^ in pfdmar^y and. secondary education. 

The Organisation '^s aim -wa qt ^IL,. to analyse those 

changes which af^fect the teacher* s r^^ wi^Ehin the context of -the 
fuhdamenta-1 transformations which for several years have been ihr 
fcluehcing the itunctibning of the educational system^ in aM Member 
countries.; This piist phase of activizty led to the publication of 
fhe^feacher _ahd td uca tioha 1 JGhange^^A^jNewJ.RbTe /= (il.9=7^) .which presents 
a general, analysis of the .principal conditions necessary i?f a^ genuine 
evolution of teacher functions is to take place^ 1 contemporary 
socAetyki. =fhe anaLysis is ibased oh a= number of c a s_e^ studies of ihhova!^ 
Biohs which are included dh the pubMcatibh . 

-Among tne many conditions which w6uid= enable the teacher to ful- 
fa!L the new .role which the conwunrt^^ of him/_= OECp idehtif,ied= 

two principal ones : 

jj) ihit-ral and. continuing training of teachers ~ new trends and= 
concepts; 

iii) New patterns of teacher tasks and their imp id cations. 

Indeed .i^t became clear=,_. as the general work concerning teachers 
progressed ,. that only, an active and integrated poJJicy =which. Was 
decidedly innovative in these areas could, provide teachers wi:th the 
means to ^respond to hew demahds ih the teaching ahd learning iprocess 
ahd/. at the same t%ime, ensure that they= were able to participate fuiy.y 
ih the desigh of the va^ous strategijes necessary =fpr the successful 
pe r_s oh a lii ty de v€*lopt«ef»%"-o£^T;hedn^-p_upi^^^ . 

.Work carded out on this subject, ihcluding discuss iohs at meet:^ 
ings of expeiitS/ based oh a^ humber of case^studies/. have Xed to a.= 
se^es of prel;jminary conclusiohs cohcerhihg the two przihcipal topics. 
These cohcl^usions are presented in two summary, irepbrts included in 
this vorlume> the ^^rst report was .written by. =Pro£. S.Ji. Egglestoh t*nd 
the second was prepared by Mrs .- A. _L. Hyer and Mp, R.M% McClure. 

In v4ew. of the .increasing a ttenti bh which is being paid to the 
efciec-t of class si^ze on pupl4 performance ih curfeht discussions on 
chahgihg teacher tasks and on the creation^^of educatiohal ehvirohments 
best adapted, to the pupiils.; OEGD requestedrMr=.. 5. =P.idg_eon to anariy.se 
the tesui=ts bf most relevant and- best known academic work on this 




subject and to present a synthesis of the fandings. This study,, which 
helps to clarii=£y a partuculatJly di^£=icult and controversial problem, 
is pubMshed in the appendix to this volume.. 

the interest expressed by =Member countries ah the national case- 
studies of innovation carn-ied out within the Mamework ot these 
activ^ittrles has led the Secretanat to publish the most signiifricant of 
them in c. ser^ies of reports under the general t^t^e Ne w Patterhs.of 
teacher £ducatgion_ahd tasks. 
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GENERAL aNTROPUCTION 



Experts ,Jin many countries repeatedly emphasize the major changes. 
that are occunr\ng in the work of the teacher.. These range from 
clearly visible features., such as hxs styie of teaching and his per^- 
sonal relationships in the ciassioom,- to less visible but equamy- 
f undamenta 1 matters concerning his tela tU.oii ship with the cortuhunity 
outside the school and his colleagues wMhin it, increasing 
-invoLvomant in such matters as the detefmihatJion of cur=ticulia= and even 
in the defanitmon and avaluaMon of knowledge itself- He is seen as a 
maoor architect in the extension of educational opportunity- and in the 
creat^ion of new structures of educatiohaH provision that are more open 
and more flexible than before. Indeed, a- dominant feature of the new- 
rolc of teachers is the role of inhovatiion; teachers in primary and 
secondary schools are central to aia the most basic ihhovatoi^y 
objectives that are envisaged for the various national school systems, 

Some of these objectives were liisted in a recent OEGp documeh^CilOi: 

"li) a oroio^gation of educ^tioh fo^ 4l;jL,_ fayouMng eguallity of 
opportunity 4 hd affording a basis £or the creation of a- 
genuihe system of cohtiihuihg education; 
"iu:) modi^cations in the systems of authopi^ty and increased 
consid^ratiion given to the *paraMel school' ii_e. the 
volume o£ educational activaities taking place ou6side the 
formal school iitseM; 
"^iii^ ) a h ew di s tr-i bu tioh of k nowl edg e:; 

a more open education than that represented by traditional 
schooling . " i c 

The trend i^s ^rom *- ...=.=teaching conceived as the transmission of 

knowledge to teaching conceived as the organisation of the act and 
process of learning ...=. to give greater attention to the social needs 
of children, all this i.nplying a greater individuallsatloh of 
education". 

In the paper quoted above,- -it was suggested that attention should 

-be focused on measures which might enable teachers : 

"j^j to become practica^lly aware of the hew responsibilfities 
assigned to them; 
'•uii) to acquire training suitable to the exercise of these new 
respohslbHiities, including their active role in educar 
tional change; 

"-j^jii) to discharge these more divers If^ied functions etfecti^ 
"ivi and- thereby to accede to a= more sat^sf^adtory status in 
sodiety,,- compatible with their hew role and functions. 

1) Topics for discussion at the Gonfcrcnce on Teacher =^oliicies 
C2eth-2gth Novcmbefe/- 197-4)=- ^9 be publiishcd In the General 
RepoEt of the Conference (;U9751. 
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ObjGcfcrves such as these have speciail implFicatiohs hot only for 
the role but also Xor the training and tasks of teachers. In the 
framework of its activity on teacher pol^icies/ the OEGD has already 
published a general report together with a- number of case-s.tudxes oh 
the changing =role of the teacher and its implications 01) Two other 
groups of experts were asked to prepare papers rev-^ v/xng some of =the 
main consequences of this changing role in the areas ot.i 

1. Inxbial and Gohtrinuing Training of teachers 
Bl. New Patterns of Teacher Tasks. 

The two groups of experts mat m March 19-74 to discuss =thear 
views. This book is a summary analysis of those two sats of papers 
and of the discussiohs that took- place. These two ahalyses are fpl^ 
-lowed by a substanti^vo annex devoted to the relat^oh between class 
size ahd pupill performahce. 



W the teacher and Educational Ghange.; A New Role . General Report^/ 
Volume Xf7 OEGDt ParisT- l4)-74_r — — ~~ 
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This paper is divided into six ma^jor sections. The farst section 
presents the >^eneral pr=inciples of the development of teacher educa- 
t3ion, on which the exper=ts found themsalves :in agreement. These are 
pr-mciplas that wene seen to be relevant to the whoXe fiicTd- of hew 
approaches Jin teacher education. They are brought together not onLy 
because they are conunoh to al-1 subsequent sections,- but also because 
they emphasi^^e the remat^kable and encouraging degree of unanimity 
among experts in this ftleid. 

this impor^tant aritroductoty sectnoh i.s fol=lowed by a considera- 
tion of the impbicataons of hew trends and- concepts for the recru^ti- 
ment of memberks of the teaching profession- A further section explores 
the crucdal period of Anvtral trarrnxng and this is followed by a 
section considering the rapidly growing series of arrangements for 
rn^serv=ice training-. Section Mve explores the administrative 
arrangements that may be approprrate for the new- programmes of pro- 
fessional-education that have beph considered and a fahal- section 
reviews the policy implications of the various new approaches that 
have been presented and approved. 
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SOME BASIC P-RINCIPDES 



The various papets prepared in the fxamew^k of the OEGD actiVArr 
ties on tne "changxng role of the teacher and iits impl=i_cat=ions" and 
the "hew patterns of teacher tasks and thex=r amp^^ications" have con- 
sidered, xn detarlf, fundamental changes in the task of the teacher=/ 
ganging from administrative res true turj^ng of timetables and working 
hours and duties through to the ma^or uhdar4,y4ng shif-ts in the values 
of- teachers and the cui-tural context in which their work :is performed. 
Taken together the paper describes nothing less than the creation of 
a new -id en titty for the teacher.. 

But this new professional identity has fundamental impl=ica tions 
for the inimal and professiona-l training of teachers and,_ not sur^ 
prising-iy., the meeuing of exports to consider this Meld drew atten- 
tion to the widespread changes that were taking place at the various 
stages of professional training, ranging ^rom admission procedures 
through to high level -in-service programmes. 

A picture emerged in which it became clear that strikingly new- 
patterns and- strategies of training were taking place in mahy= coun- 
triies. There was evidence of new recrul^tmeht procedures,- new 
structures of qualiiiMcation ,- new course contents and new values and 
idecvlogxes the picture was at once exciting ^^'^t alsoj= at €-^rst 
glance, confusing. A bawildei^ng number of new directions seemed- to 
be being followed, sometimes apparently wiithout liaison or consulta- 
tion. There seemed to be problems of compatibility not only between 
systems but also wafthih them. Yet,- as the meetings continued it be^ 
came clear that there were factors underlying this apparent diversity 
that displayed a far greater degree of accord than was at Mxst 
realised; indeed, the consensus of the experts on many matters was so 
marked ^ and so fundamental - that it seemed appropriate to list these 
areas of agreement at an early stage in this report- For convehiehce,- 
thcse areas are presented numerically. 

1. it became clear that training i^tseif could be seen as a causal 

factor of change. It had been £requehtn.y assumed in the eaj?Mer 
stages of discussion that change arose from schools or even from 
the wider community and that the teacher training estafcflishments 
were doing no more than responding to such change with revised 
and up-dated courses. But it became cl«ar that in a number,. i=f 
not most^ of the educational systems reported on by the experts,- 
an innovative thrust from the training establlishments themselves 
was in evidence, the papers of virtually al:l the experts 



pcov-ade examples qC such xni^tsiatives and demonstrate their vjra- 

bil-i^ty=. S. MatkflunU and B. Gi:anU) argue strongly for such a 

state of affairs: 

"Xt is important/^ howevej^, not to rest content with a one- 
sided adoustmont, i-.e. a state of affairs in which teacher 
education unilaterally ad=3usts to the school system, ieacher 
edueat'ion as such should prompt and promote measures in the 
continuing reform of the school system. Thi§ is in fact the 
true meaning of the thesis that education must proceed oh a= 
scientific basis." 

OveraLl, ut became clear that teacher training,- JLLke the tea^ 

Cher's cole, is an integral part of a total complex of educat* 

change. In this complex a multiplioity of causa^l factors cov 

bo seen and of these the teacher training process itsel^f a-s a 

major and, at t3.mos_/_ a dominant component. 

2. We were early iieminded that a change in the teacher 's role or 
r-esponsibxlxty is not only creative but alsoj= in a real sense, = 
desti^uctive: the crtat^on of new tasks_,= hew curricula- and acTv 
responsibil=iita-es must, of necess4ity=/ be accompanied -by. the diminu- 
tion of some previous activities of the teache^. Some,= poss.'cbly 

a considerable amount,- of his old working cap_i=tal is abandoned; 
of-ten capiFtal that ho acquired at considerable cost an ah earfHief 
stage in his career=. Hav4ng -realised this,- it seemed- self Sevadeht 
that i^f change is to be faci=liitatod,- :resource:s would have to =be 
made available to teachers to help them to r_eb>^^,id their- personal 
capital to under.take their new roles. Here, _= the central role of 
professional training and retraj^ning in the process and faciiliitaS 
tiion of change became even more apparent. Ihiitial training be= 
came visible as a potaod which an iniitlal build-up of rele= 
vant professional capital could be undertaken - along with the 
achievemer^t of appro pnate sk^iUs of adaptabilitty and -61exibil4=ty- 
that would enable the teacher to use it to the best advantage 
xn Chang iiig situat-ions. But, even more imbor.tant, the con-'- 
ct.pt in-i5ervace training as a process of i;e-stockang teachers 
v/xth new working capital became mai^kedly evadent. Indeed ,= a 
number of experts made rt clear that they now saw the develops 
ment of in-service rather than Initiial training as being of more 
fundamental importance vn the cr-eataon and development of new 
teacher roles. 

3. the experts agreed that, important as it is to emphasize the 
needs O-f chxldren xn discussions on the development of educatioh;.- 
It Is at least as important to emphasize the needs of teachers. 
Because of thoia: central position m all our present educational 
arrangements., change was only likely to be success ful,= or even 
possible, jLif It was regarded by teachers as being both viable 

1-) S. Marklund and B. Gran: "Research and Innovation in -Teacher 

Traininq" m Nev. Patterns of T-eacher Education and -Tasks - Country 
Experaence; Sweden ,- OEGD.,. P.amsj X^7A-, - - - - 




and wor.thwhi.le. Aqam the wox^k of the pi:o£ossional training 
agencies in helplmj to br.xng about the protassLona-l acceptabili^ty 
or cha.^ge was seen to be paramount. Experts were partzicularly 
aware ot the reai problems of professional identity that teachers 
exper^ier** . mes of change. Openrendd approaches,- inters 

discxpl. rucula, the incouporatiou of new knowledge of and 

the modm.xOc' ^on of subject boundai^es, the emphases on woik out- 
side the sch^o^ xn the communaity=; all these tend ♦.o diminish the 
"structural protect^ion" of the teacher. Cchemes to introduce 
parents xnto deci.^xon-makxng in the schools and auxiliaries into 
the classroom can be fundamea tally threatening to a teacher who 
-xs only xncompletcly aware of the raxson d'etre for such develop- 
ments. The capacity of teachers to resist change that they 
belxeve to be xn con^ct y^fJLth thexr interests xs evident in many 
school sysLtems and the co**tDxbution of ini^tUal and xn^service 
traxnxng tu the successful solution of these problems is sqM-~ 
evident.. E. Breuse, An his paper (=10 on changes In Belgian tea- 
cher education makes a number of jselavant points: 

"The State educataon authorities (Frenchrspeakxng pa^t of the 
country) have in our opxnxon adopted an original approach 
here. -They largely concentrated their efforts oh changing 
teacher attsttudes. Semxnars on the eMect of sma-^l-group 
dyhamxcs on the teaohxng-iearnxng relat^ibhship./ institutional 
analysis and semxnars on corporal and vocal expres|ioh have 
assembled educat^ional teams which, according to the aims 
pursued, combined teachers from various typ^s of schools and 
educatiion,- educators, principals, inspectors and those in key 
posii&ions both in^chool and admihistrabioh . 

Ap^ri Srom the imifiediate objective,- it xs undeniable that this 
change m teacher aUUiitudes has also ha^ the effect of create 
ing a more ptopx^txous climate in schools for the rccept£|on of 
young teachers whose initial training w^th its innovating 
tendencies was often disparaged by their more conservative 
seniors i G. De Landsheere had in fact shown in an earlier 
study that young teachers imitate the older teachers -instead 
of 4pply=^'^9 the new principles suggested- to them in the 
training collages." 
In the light of these dxscussions there was very considerable 
emphasis on the need for practising teachers to participate 
actively m decisions on the development of teacher training and 
retraining. Indeed,, such participation by teachers and by 
students was seen to be a central feature of hew forms of profess 
sionai training. Here the experts were reminded of the desira^ 
bility of adopting similar strategies of participation to those 
that had been -found to be desirable m the working of the schools 
and within agencies for curriculum development and in the various 
systems. The agreement of the experts here went considerably 



E. Breuse: "Experiments in e. tinuing teacher Training in 

Bel g lum " , i n New Patterns -Of .^eacher Education _and_Tasks ± Country 

Ex p e ri e nc e: - Bel g x urn ^ -Er a nee ^ U n i ted K i ngdom 7 OEGDy^ Parisr 19-74rr 
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beyoiKi uuvji. I i5ii4»j thu l eptGsentativG loIg of tGachacs on manage- 
ment conunrtte^^i* .uiU planning bodies, and also embraced the 
various stcate^^ies cur-rent Ly under development wherein the pro?? 
Cessional teacher *amsal"f play.ed an act-ive par.t in the profesr 
sional traxnintj ptu^^rammos ot now and bocjinnincj teachers . .The 
mote relevant models of the »-eachin».j hospiJtai=, the atchi^tectr' s 
di-awir.g office or Lhe sucial worker's consultancy wore preferred 
otter^ti<jf as t..ey do, the prospect of a mor.e truly professional 
sjL^tuatuon, xn contrast to the somewhat remote teacher training 
establisnment staffed largely by these who wore no longer 
pract^ising schoolLeachets . Closer Liaison betweeik teacher train- 
ing and the work of the schools otfets a yet further prospect of 
a sti=.l=l more e£fect=lve participation in educational development 
by the training process. 

In the early discussions on change,- both of the teacher 's role 

nd of the training programmes, ut tended to be v=iewed wiith un- 
criitiLcal approval and there were even imp^ icatnons that change 
would be evaluated most favourably lif iit could be seen to be 
iapid or widefipread. But subsequently It was agreed that an 
importar»t component of change w^s stability and that change was 
mono likely to be successful i^f teachers and theiir students could 
progress from relatively stable structures of knowledge ,= 
relationships and- institutions . 1-t became olear that training 
strategies-, without In any way being conservative or -reactiona4y,= 
were often able to provide a valuable framework of stability- on 
which professional pracvice and children's learning could develop 
more effectively. So, at an early stage it v;as agreed that/- 
paxado.xically^, it would be appropriate in a paper concerned with 
new trends and concepts in teacher training to consider stablllty 
and struc-tura. The rocuiarent emphasis on words and phrases such 
as timing, phasing, the time scale of innovation, gestatSLoh 
periods and the liko that occur throughout the exper=ts' papers 
made It clear that the issue is a fundamental one- 
the ^inai and perhaps the most predictable area of expert, agree- 
ment was in the value of research as a tool to more oSfectElve 
deve-lopment of both teacher training and the teacher 's role. A 
number of experts ci^ted research that had already demonstrated 
Its utiluty m brlng-ing professional training more fully- into 
harmony with the needs of schools and society.. But .he experts 
also agreed that the impact of research/ however relevant, was 
of ten slight and seldom su^^lclent-, and many examples were 
of=fered of the missed opportunities for a more scient?l^ical-ly 
based professional praotica. In the expert' s .view the importance 
of reseatich was to be seen not only in iits prospect of mumina-^ 
tion of the work of the teacher training process but also m Its 



prospect of LLlumtnatin*^ the woi.-k of the students in the coJJ.eges-/ 
both JLhiitMl and in-secv=ice/ in a way that wi-ll enhance their 
knowledge and atti^tudes to the benefit of thei=r future students, 
partricuiar^ly those of their .future students who will be in some 
form of special need or special treatment or who wt-Vl have diif- 
f^icult^ies in part=ic-ipatfing fui-Ly in educational and cultural 
opportunities. Indeed/ research was seen to be a particulatLy- 
valuable aid to the broad objectives out^l;ined in the general 
introduction to this volume. 

Underly^ing all these speci^ffic areas of agreement there ara, of 
course/ other more :f undamental and general areas of expert agreement 
that wxli be apparent an subsequent sections. Most fundamental of al^l 
perhaps is a general belief that./ notwittiistahding the difficulties 
developments in iniitiial and in^ service training can effectively facili- 
tate many of the desired changes in the roles of the teacher and in 
the development <ji tiie various educat=ion systems that have been docu- 
mented so extens-ivuLy and so valuably j-n many previous OEGD .reports: 
m short/ xx is our v^iew that teacher education is a central instrument 
in innovation that has still considerable under^usod putential. the 
sections that now follow on admissions/ initial and ihiserv.:.ce train- 
ing and on admihistrati.ve ai^rangemeutS/. explore this potentj^=»l in 
consid<2rable detail. But the sections are hot only a record of under^ 
used potential but also of actual achievement and the experts were 
abi<- to present cuhsiderable evidence of existing progress on which to 
ground their often optimistic predictions. 

ACCESS T.0 TEAGHER TRAINING 

When one examines strategies of access to institutions of tea= 
Cher training the immediate impression is once again of confusion. 
In many sy^.tems/. institutions seem to be acting autonomously./, accept 
ting students m accordance with their own arbitrary, criteria and 
with li^ttle relationship to the projected occupational heeds of tea- 
chers or even to the overall demand foi teachers m society^. But/, as 
with our previous areas of consideration/ further and more detailed 
examination alerts the observer to more coherent fundamental patterns. 
An important reference , point is the existence of established minimum 
requirements for professional certification in the various systems 
and such requirements exercise an important control function in that 
colleges are reluctant to enrol students who appear to be unlikely to 
satisfy them. Several of the expert papers draw attention to the 
comparative recency oi these established minimum requiierhents; The 
Educatiionai Personnel Certification law was only enacted in Japan in 
h9'A9 and m the United Kingdom the compulsory professional training 



uf uni=vecsjity ^jLaUuuLes became mandatory only in the present decade 
iand even now- there atu exemptions ^nom this requrfement)-. R. Goddu,. 
xn his papet/.-l-l-i wf=ites of the comparative recency of the estabMsh- 
ment of cegulatang bodies to ensure minimum competence in the Un:^ted 
States: 

"Gfetti^^ication m the Uni^ted States is in a. period: of r§P^4 P-^^^ 
PeitforiTiance- or competenay-based centuf^cation procedures are 
extensively proposed throughout the Uni:ted States; =The key states 
ih this movement have joined in a consortium to assist each other 
an the development of this new type of regulation and- in con- 
vanaing other states to join the movement." 

Another force for Mux is the interstate Compact for Certa=5icati6n 
which develops enabling legisration to.=... "provide the necessary 
legal authority :for state education agencies to work out pro- 
cedures that ease the recogniitiioh by many, states of decisions on 
educational personnel already made ah another state. At the same 
time,- safeguards are prov4ded to assure each p4FH^ = P§^i^^ state 
that the system W-i=ll hot produce interstate acceptance of sub- 
standard educational personnel.." 

Cettairily in the years of dramatac expansion that occurred= an 
most educational systems -in the late 19:40? and early 56s teaching was 
a profession wiith a veny open :rectuitment poH-Cy welcoming all or 
almost all comets. Tframihg fac4ili£ties were =regularly expanded to 
meet what appeared to be an ever-growing supply of peopTe -whp wished 
to be teachers and an ever-growing demand- for their services. More 
recently^ expansion has slowed in some counties abruptly and= drama- 
tical" -y.. By the -1960s demand and supply tended to become stablised 
and/ xn consequence, attention could be given to the establishment of 
f urther and more precise CMte^a= -whereby access could be d determined 
and regulated.. These criitej&ia= may/, simply,= be distinguished as 
jijuantiitatlve OE^iter=ia and qualitative c^^te^a. 

Not surprasingly=,_ quanti^fcati^ve cjti^teria were found to be somewhat 
more readijly avai4l^able_. But they were not only easier to idehtij£y but 
also administratively mote attractive, offering as they did the pro- 
spect of immediate economic advantages. But the imposed quahti-tatiye 
limits on access to the teaching profession took a- considerable step 
forward in the I9^7_0s when the prospect of over production of teachers 
m many developed educational systems became a real one. -There are 
many background reasons for this,- hot least of them the success 
achieved by the schools in the 50s and 60s in bringing far more of 
their students to the point of achieving extended educations thereby 
creating a pool of educationally quaii^f^ed entrants to the teaching 
xnstiitutAons. Furthermore ,= the very rapid expansion of the education 
aervaces that had occurred during the 1=95 Os and 14) 60s had brought 
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about a tjrowth xn the demand for newLy qual=aifiiGd entrants to the pro- 

fessxon that/ of necessi:t-yE/ diminished when the fi^rst mavj.or ^object^juves 

of educat^ional expansion had been achieved. 

The realities of the si-t>uat=ion were expressed in many of the 

exper.ts' papers. R. GoddU/4il=) quoting North American expej^ience wrote: 

"The supply o£ persons who tradi£tsionaM,y seek jobs in teaching is 
-llike-ly to exceed the demand by ar miil^ion in the Mr it f=lve .years 
of the L970s -.Much of it is due to projeatihg past patterns of 
employment. These patterns were established durang a= period of" 
btisk demand for teachers during the _l=950s and r-960s . - 

J.M. Atkin and J..D. Raths(2-) also wcite of the drama^caOy.y 

a4=tered- supply and demand position for teachers in the United States. 

in the Unizted Kingdom a recent government WhiSte -Paper spelled- out the 

-figures wiith even greater emphasis than most other systems. 

S-.J. Eggleston(-3) notes that the output of teachers is pilahhed to fali 

^rom 45/000 teachers in 119=75/ 76 to about 35/=000 in -l4J80/=au.- He notes 

that the calculations are based upon teacheny^pupul xatsios^ staying on 

rates and/ most strika^ng.ly^/ lower binth rate pro^ect^JLohs . He goes oh 

to say^: 

"The craitucal fac-tor undarlylng these ca:lculfat=ions,_ however^/, has 
been the predictiion of the growth of the teaching force-. It has 
been calculated that ah appropriate growth may be obtained -6y_ a^ 
gradually reduced additiioh to the stock of teachers in the .years 
between M^:^^ and -1=9 80-. the proijecbioh of teacher increase 
rahgei Mom 18/ 000 rh 19^-^- and fMUs gradu^my to 6/.000 in 198_0.-*' 

The Briitish f^igures have>= of course/, hot been accepted without 
challenge. -The National Union of feachers/ the major Braftlsh tea^ 
chers" organisation/ commissioned ah al.erhajt^ve ehqurry- into tjeacher 
requi^rements for the next decade and produced somewhat different 
answers. But more recent evidence suggests that the official figures 
may- not only be more realiistic than those suggested =b^ the professional 
assocMat^ioh/= but also that they In themselves may= be excessive and at 
the t^ime of writiing there is widespread d:.scussioh of ah even more 
substantial reduc-tion of numbers of stude^its in teacher training. The 
mam reason for this further downward= estimate sp^ngs from a= decline 
in the bi^rth rate considerably greater than the predictions oh which 
the original White Paper iMguros were based. 

Reduction m recruitment/ coupled with abundance of candidates 
has/- hot surprisingly^/^ led to a new enthusiasm to develop qualitative 
criteria xn the various educational systems. There is no shortage of 
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cnLtepiti whereby qualaitatJi-ve judgments may be made. S. Mafl^lund and 
B. Grandk) repotted precxsely drawn <joals for teacher education tnat 
have been incorporated into Swedish government legislation: 

"Ihe teacher education experts summarised the goals of the new 

system of teacher education in tweXve points: 

i=. The education must harness or create an interest on the patt 
of the prospective teacher in the individual puptUs an<^ their 
indiv=idual development and must deepen that interest in con- 
nection with the study, of the goals of the school system,- the 
desxgn of courses and the recommended work procedure. 

2. The education muit harness or create an interest in co-_ 
operation wrth others in connection with ^^he ipupiis' educa=- 
tion/- attention beihg focused on collaboration with their 
homes /- coroperatioh between the teachers at school and co- 
opei"atioh between diiMerent school levels. 

3. the education ^ust help to inculcate respect for the hum^n 
dignity and persohamty- of the pupiil and a respect jf or his 
feight to persbnal develbpmehL. This indludef an int|h^i£fica^ 
^lon of the teacher's duty to be objective and to provide 
heutrai J.hf6fmati6n on controversial issues concerning 
attitudes to j^fe and vi^ws of society.. 

A, The education must give psychological insight/- ^^w^^ 

ticular emphasis oh deveiopmeht psychoiogy,,-and aimed at 
ahculcating an understanding of the diOerences between 
pupiils with regard to ap&iibudes for school work^ 

5. - The Education is to provide the =requisiEe knowliedge of 

pedagogics,- with pai^ticuiar emphasis on =|he cohtempprary 
hiitor-y of the school sys tern ^ the ideology- of the reform of 
the School system,= the goals pf school -work and the cpr- 
respohdihg teaching pMhciples. 

6. =fhe Education mu|t inculcate prpMciehcy- in the management 
of the work procedure recommended^ for the school system 
ptio^ty- being given tb independent activity- by- the pupifls 
and to the ihdi^tiduamsati6h of school work, - 

7=. -The education;- which in the case of aUl _tfacher categ9^ies 
is to b§ based on a preceding course of general education 
corresponding to a- complete course of studies at upper 
iecohda^y Ichool, ii to ampl^ify that education,- e.g. wjith 
reference to the link between spfiopl work and social developr 
m^nt and th^ task 6f school in iprovldihg aesthetic educati^^ 

8 the educatibh is to be scienti-Mcaiil-y founded and to 
inculcate a sciehtiiMc and critical attiitude to phenomena= 
and problems . > ^ - - j 

9. The education is to prov^ide the subject knowledge and sub- 
ject skill Is required for different subjects and levels. 
rO- The education is to be planned 4h such a Way- as to es_tab^=lsh 
4 sense of community between the di>£lerent teacher groups - 

11- . Practical teacher draining is to be integrated with the 

teaching of methods and is at the same time to provide 
dleir iHlustr^t^on of the new work procedure. 

12- . the education is to form patt of the cpn|inuing process of 

educdtiohal :reform and is to lay the foundations of a= 
wjUilMngness and abrlity- to restructi^^e and reappraise the 
work situation of school,= its cpurses and- subject matte;^^= 
4hd- also t6 enable the teacher to take patt in sciehtif-ic 
educational research and development work." 
Given the precision of such goals it would at fi^rst appear to be 
a- hot too dij£]^cult task to seek out well motivated students who 
would be able to respond to them after experiencing an appropr^iately. 
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conce-ived coui^e ut t-taining. Yet=, even the preliiminary discussions 
of the wxperts indicated a considerable degree of uncertainty.. Sho.uld 
the .itudents recr.uited be those who would Sxt in best with these or 
other prescribed objectives, or should they instead be those who would- 
be more likely to challenge and modify them? Should the students be 
those who are socially mobile so that thay would bju-xng wi=th them a 
ifal^er understanding of the backgrounds of the ie>i> advantaged- chi^ld^- 
ren in the school system? But., against this, was there not evidence 
taat those who came from -inferior backgrounds-' into teaching tended 
on average to be more intolerant, arrogant and ihliexible than those 
who approached it from a more secure "middle class" background? 

Gertainly the ev4dence of attempts to select teachers on grounds 
of personality or cuJktura-1 background is discouraging^. S. "FJarklund 
and B. Gran^El!) reviewing a considerable range of Scandiha_v.iah research 
on teacher suiitab4JLity wmifce: 

"Scandinavian teacher suittabiiliit^y research,- of ^hich it has only 
been possible here to give an incomplete description,, li.ke tea- 
cher surtabiJity research ,= has geheralily been unable to supply 
unambiguous answers to the questions concerning the effects of 
the selection and pducatiion of teachers oh their subsequent 
teaching and the effects of the latter on tfieir pupiils. -A= 
cautious optimism seems to be emerging,^ howeyer,_ concerning the 
possibikiitiies of achieving a systematic knowledge of the effects 
on the pupils of different kinds of Eeacher selection and- tea- 
cher edu cation . 

Up to the end of the sixties_,= a great number of studies were 
made regarding teacher characteristics,- teacher personalii^y and 
teacher ef fec-tiveness . -These investigations represent the firrst 
phase of a long 2^ne of studies.. Efforts were made to _f4=nd the 
criteria which def=ine the 'good' teacher. Dx^fferent methods and- 
mater=ials were employed and d^'f^f^'^'^t procedures were used. Most 
of them were based oh the assumption that there are teacher 
characters Uics which are general-ly 'good' and teachers who are 
general-iy 'bad' independently of external conditions.- It cannot 
be said thai the researchers engaged wore vefey successf ul.. - 

However, S. Markl^und and B. Gran go on to suggest the possibi-liity 

of more successful strateg=ies in teacher predictabiliity; their cohi- 

elusions are: 

"There is no simpla,. unambiguous 'teacher aptitude' existing 
independently of situational factors, ' UnsuiitabiliLty* a 
teacher seems easier to defane. Selection for teacher education 
should therefore be aimed pri.mar^J.y at avoiding presumptive 
^tiiilures . " 

In part the problems to vhich S. Markiund refers are the more 

fundamentai problems of ob^ectiv4?ty.. J=.M. Ptkih and J..D. Raths(2=) 

draw attention to this: 

"But not aJUl educational discourse yields to objecti^ve analysis. 
What is lost and what is gained when we move av/ay from a stymie 
of decisionrmakang based pMrnaM^ly on Judgments of informed 
prac-titionors that, however poorXy,, accommodate many highly- 
impressionistic data and toward procedures that demand 
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objectiL-VJiay but ai» a result may focus on events and outcomes 
that mask «.oiil£uv«j£=siaI phi=-losophica=l assumptions? This ques- 
tion 1.S paramount but aUl too fcequent^Iy. ignored." 

In the face of suca uncer-talnty xit xs not sutprasing that the 

most common reaction in the various countries was a retreat to the 

traditional academic thresholds uf higher entrance qualii=f=icat^ions . 

S. TakakuraOD wr^rtes: 

"Later/ when the new education system was m fulU operation and 
when the demand and supply of teachers became more or less 
balanced, there emerged a stronyer demand for higher academic 
competence of teachers in specialised subjects as weiii as in the 
advanced general education requi?red for the teaching profession. 
In 1953, a course approval system was introduced for teacher 
training la insti^tutaons of higher education under which students 
had to ob-tarn required ctedi^ts in subject areas through courses 
approved by the Minister of Education. T=wo-year teacher train- 
ing courses were gradually aboUshed. However,= the demand for 
improvements in teacher traxhing as a- whole continued- to be ever 
stronger^. The recommendations of the Central Couhc:iJi for" 
Education (=1=958) and the Goanaid for teacher Training {ili962^,. 
1963-,- etc .-) were successively made piJblac . They contained cohr 
Crete proposals for iM the improvement and development of 
teacher training and a clear de^inrt^on of the nature and pur- 
pose of the teacher train-ing ihstHEtutxons of higher education; 
(b) the introduction of standards for teacher training pro- 
grammes. In accordance with these recommendations,- a^ll= the 
prev40us universities of liberal arts (wiith the excepbibn of 
-Tokyo University of Liberal Arts) and liberai 4tts facujtries of 
universities were renamed as unxversiidxes of education and- 
f acuities of education during -l=i)66 and 1=967 so as to express 
more adequately their purpose of teacher training and to 
stimulate i^ts improvement and development." 

in the United Kingdom there has been a similar emphasis through 
the growing minimum requirement of two "A levels- -in the examihat^ibn 
-for the General eer.ti^f=icate of Educatiion taken by school leavers at 
the age of 18. 

There wa3 widespread agreement among the experts that the fais:^ 
mg of academic standards was in many ways behef^iaial for the teachr 
mg profession, not least of a^ll because iit enabled the teaching 
profession to establ^ish more strongly i^ts status among the learned 
professions. Vet there was coiisiderable doubt that academic qual^ir 
fiications alone provid i satdsfaatory criterion -for admission to 
teacher education. There was a strong and unanimous v=iew that any 
"external" cri^teria needed to be reinforced by ejtfecUive "internal:- 
cr=iteria where the candidate for teacher training "selected hims^llf" 
as being suitable for the profession. 

the experts identified thcee main areas where this self selection 
procedure could operate in access to inxtial training^: 
L. The successful completion of pre- professional experience-. This 

was seen to be available through a number of agencies,- notably 
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the Peace Co5|>i> anU Voiuutaiiy- Setv-ice Overseas,, and through work 
wisth youth orgamsaUions and churches and other bodies. B. Rodhe 
reported that recent Swedish government proposals now call for 
expedience of working Btfe: 

"At least one year's expet-ience of workd=ng hpfe after secon- 
dary school xs to be laid down as a special requi^rerhent for 
admrssioh to the post-graduate course at col^leges of educa^ 
tion. This exper=ience can be acquired between upper secondary 
school and post^seconda^y studies or later on ptibr to admis- 
sion to a college of education." 
The process is one wherein the student identli^es and reinforces 
his vocational omenta t^ion, a process that continues through orufes- 
sional training and after. Eor potentiaa teachers, it is seen as a 
pei^od m which the student's enthusiasm to work wisth young people,- 
oSten witth backgrounds dif^ferent from his own, is examined and tested 
by the candidate himseli^. 

the deiaberate recruitment of mature students waEth e.xperience of 
other adult roles. D_. S. Anderson :th his report (m) emphasi-ed the 
positive advantages that may be gained f=rom such a policy., hot 
only in the recruiitment of welll motiivated and experienced 
students, but also in the opportuniity to bring into the teaching 
profession a range of adulJt competences not normally available. 
Experts spoke enthusiastically of the tich rewards such a policy 
may- of fer; a particular advantage seemed to be that suc)^ students 
tended to stay, longer - usuall^^ for a life time - in t:he pror 
fession of^ferxhg what,- for many schools and sys terns ,= is a much 
heeded stabiliiity of personnel. 

Lt was emphasized that such students could,_= and indeed shbuld>= 
be recruited from a wide range of backgrounds; it was neither 
necessary nor desirable to restrict entry to those of similar 
professional of social status to existing teachers.. On the 
contrary,,- there was considerable evidence that craftsmen and 
other manual -workers as wel;l as salesmen,- draughtsmen, and many- 
others.^ could bring a valuable contribution to the teaching 
force. In a number of countries there was evidence of highly 
successful shortened courses of initial tfaihihg for mature 
entrants. 

3. the esttibiiishment of pre- training courses wherein a student who 
aspired to enter the teaching profession might be given the 
opportunity to take an iniitia^l course that had relevance not only 
for teaching but also for a wide -range of other ca^lliings,= pos- 
sibly in social, work,- nursing;- Hibrarianship and other voca- 
tions. In such a course ,= through an appropriately- structured 
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pto<jra.ftmo fiel<? expecrsnce .in schools and m other -inst?l^tu~ 
tzions, the stuUent wuuld have a chance to select himselif wilth 
the aad of professional guidance.. l^L, as a rosuLt of such satf 
selection teachin<j appeared to be his m^fcier then ilt would be 
possxble for him to proceed to a final coutse of specia=l=ist 
traminq for the profession either di;rectly or after some bind 
of sandwich exper=ience of professional work. Experts £rom Sweden 
and North America de sera bed strategies for the introduct^ion of 
ai^cangements of this kind. S.J- Eqgleston repor=ted on the 
development of such arrangements -in the limited K=ingdom where the 
now Diploma m Biqher Educatiou is about to be introduced. He 
-wi:4;tes:.{=lj 

"Under this arrangement candidates wi.ll enter poLy-technics 
and other advanced further education colleges and possibly 
some universities to take the hew two-year higher educational! 
qualification, the Diploma in Higher Educat=lon. Towards the 
end of t}hxs course some of those students who wish to become 
te"acher=s wiJj. have the opportunity to follow this Diploma- 
aourse With a one -year course m education and other subjects 
which Will lead to an ordinary degree in educate! on (=the 
B.Ed .4 or a two-year course in education and other subjects 
leading to the dagi^ee of B.Ed, wijth honours *- 

The e^xperts agreed that these hew arrangements offered attrac- 
tive new routes for access to the teaching profession,- each of them 
mvo living for those who wished it a delay_ed committment to teaching 
pi^eceded by an adequate opportunity for seilf diagnosis. Desirably^, 
aii-1 wej^e seeit to need considerable professional guidance both before 
and dui^ng the training course in order to help students to :r elate 
their persona^ experiences to the training programme; to be aware of 
their pei^sonal needs and potential contribut^iohs . Overall/- it was 
felt that these routes offered not so much a screening device but 
rather a self selection and evaluative mechanism that was not only 
better than before but aiso prov^ided a usetul and previously unavailr 
able learning experience for the students. The capacity to evaluate 
oneself was seen to bo of particular relevance for the teacher work- 
ing m the new open flexible school ar=rangoments where analyses and 
decisions about the needs of individual children and their work were 
regularity ca-Vled for. In such conditions the traditional patterns of 
supervision ot the teacher by head teachers and senior colleagues was 
of necessity less in evidence and the responsibil^ity of the teacher to 
assess the situation and act responsibly in it was considerably grear 
ter than heretoLora. Students who had developed-/ at an earJ^ stage,- 
the capacity to diagnose and respond to a si^tuation were clearly to 
b-u prefcirrod to those who had been t^rained to defer aH decisions to 
seniors. In short/ '-mnei directed" candidates were to be preferred 
to "other directed" ones. 
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the str-atGgj.es tor access to professional training recommended 
here have tundamental Implacatlons for the courses of initial train- 
ing to which they give entr^.. Some of the imp:Mcatipns lor such 
courses are considered xn detail in the next section of this paper., 

PT=r. THE XNITXAL TRAINING PERIOD 

the -impression of overwhelming complexity that greeted the 
experts at the start of their examination of the previous sections 
was once again in eva.dehcG when the variety of emerging initial trains 
ing strategies was reviewed. Eve^ expert was able to present>= in his 
report/ a range of strategies designed to bping about at least some of 
the important changes in the role of the teacher to which attehtioh 
has already been drawn. R. Goddu/^O;) in a. rev.iew of the North 
Araerican situation, tabulated the vai^^ihg strategies of a wide .range 
of institutions prov^idihg initial prbfessiohai training >. whilst 
B. Kord/ai) in an overview of developments ih Germany,,. Sweden,. United^ 
Kingdom and Denmark,, indicated a. wide diversity, of initial training 
strategies prov.ided in the various European countries. Vet,.= underly- 
ing this diversity,,., it is clear that initial training still seeks .to 
achieve three basic goals: 

L. to develop the academic and. personal competence of the individual 
so that, as a teacher>-. he wil-1 be a more knowledgeable and in- 
formed person with a- more mature set of personal characteristics. 
In addiition to academic programmes there are increasingly, pro^ 
grammes designed to assist the student to achieve attitudes 
conduaive to the performance of his work.,.- to assist him with his 
sei;f- evaluation and motivation and to htfip him to develop 
capaciities of insight and sensitivity, that wiFl^ be of use to him 
in the classroom. 

2. to prov^ide professional studies that .include basic pedagogics 
invol^'ang some knowledge of psychology and usually some under? 
standing of the sociology.,, phmpsophy and history, of education. 
Ih most courses this is how augmented by- the study, of curriculum 
development and evali^atioh, educational technology and the study, 
of management and administrative skillls. There is also attend 
tion to the methodology of teaching the specific areas of knowi 
ledge in which the student has competence. 



1=) R. Goddu, op. clt._ 

Z) B. Ford: "Universities ^nd .Teachers' Golleges - 4= Stud_y. of 
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3, To ptovaUe professional pcactace wheE.ain the student is yxven 
oppor-.tu nifties, wtth appropriate gaidance, to develop pract>ical 
competence in the day-to-day woc-k or a pract^ising teachen. 
there was considerable agreement among the experts not only oh 
the acceptabilli=ty of this general formulation/, but also on the pro=? 
posi-taon that is better at all three elements are integrated so 
that a^ student develops in a^L areas at the same bima. Each was seen 
to be mutual=l-y interdependent upon the others. 

But to agree in this basic way is no more than a prelude to the 
development of successful and vaable ini^^al training programmes and 
"the experts realiised that a considerable range of further decisions 
as cariGd £or. I:t wLU be conveiMcnt to focus thei^r views on this 
range of ifurther issues by drawing up a list of basic quastiiohs to 
which answers were seen to be necessary^. 

U. How much should be required of the student -in the peMod of 

i.nit^al training? The genera"! consensus of the experts was that 
striccLy tira:uted ob3ectives should be sought,- partlcular^Ly- ilf 
the period of iniltial. training is preceded, as has been suggested 
In the previous section, by some form of pre ^training or "liiife 
exper=ience" acta^v^xt^y that is ^^kely to have reduced the heed for 
extensive attempts to br^ihg about personal maturity during the 
initral training course. A further argument in favour of liimited 
ob-ject^ves springs from the Widespread plans to introduce in^ 
service training as a regular feature of the teacher *s careen. 
The report by J.M. At kin and J-.D. Raths presented in some detaii 

one ma=;5or strategy in the development of limited ob^ecti^ves courses; 

the "competency-based approach" which -is an widespread use in the 

United States. J^M. Atkan and j:.D. Raths wx^^te :i{:l:) 

"Hav4ng a profound influence throughout the Uniited S.tates is the 
competency^based approach to teacher education (GBTE)., also 
called performance -based teacher education (HBTEj=- Wftiile of 
course the issues inv-6Lved are quite complex and to an extent 
unexaiuined^- the ideas advanced by the advocates of competency^ 
based teacher education have a logic to them that -is as compel^ 
Ling as it is beguiling. Teacher educators are urged to identiify 
the effects that teachers should have on students. Then It is 
necessary to identify the teaching competencies that will faaillr- 
tate the generation of the desired effects in students. 
"To further illustrate the kinds of performances required of 
students in competehcyr^based programmes ah the United States,- 
we have compiled the following list. The behaviours included 
In the list may not be representative of all of those found In 
current programmes; nevertheless^- m our vaew,- they do suggest 
the general spirit of the most popular programmes. 
" .=.=.-to be able to change tasks in c-lass,- mbdilfylhg planned pupil 
tasks to j&i:t readiness level of indlv^iduals. 

" .=.=.=to be able to motivate pupil"' s attending behaviours,-, provide 
ing variety/ pleasure, decision, concern and respect.. 
" .=.=.-to be able to explain subjec-t matter to pupils,- interpreting 
terms, meanings, and motives m language that readily commuhica^ 
tes to the pupils. 



J.M. Atkln and J.D.. Raths,- pp.. clt. 



" .=.=.-to be able tu acknowledge pupi=l contm^bu^ons by responding 
to answers and suq^estLons. 

to bring relevant psy.cho logical pt-inciplos to bear in con- 
fronting problems of deviant behav=ioun. 

- .=.=._to be able to operate audxorvdsual equipment^ including 
setty.ng^up/ running/ repairing/ automated ihstruct^ional equipment. 

- ...=._-ident4^f^ m his own wr^itten reports on children's Sehavacur 
and the reports of others those porfciuns which are inferences or 
evaluations . 

" .=.=.descia.be the char aater is t ics of a small number of broad 
categories of teacher behaviours in classrooms/, and the probable 
ihtehbiohs of teachers at the birtie they exhibit each type of 
behaviour- 

when told to produce an example of one of the three cate- 
gories of teacher behav=iour (management or administrative/ 
personal or social,/ instructional or "teaching")/ the student 
WJii be able to observe a short segment of interaction between 
a teacher and a pupaiy and when the presentation is interrupted ,= 
W4ili produce an example of the requested behaviour in either 
written or oral form. 

" .=.=._wrwite and 3usti%- the appropriateness of statements concern- 
j:ng the a^feat^ve outcomes of lessons and curricuiB. 

" translate lesson plans for spec lifted chiidreh and subject 

mateiaials into teaching strategies....." 

G. F=arr^y./ though approaching matters from a f uhdantentalily dilfr 

ferent pei:=spect=L.V-e/ nonetheless sets out a strorctiy lamiFted programme 

of professional and theoretical acti=vity for students taking an 

mi ti a 1 C-O u rs e of t r a=i n i ng in s pec i aH s t tea c h i ng . He wj^i te s 

"The aim is sensjutisataon to the general problems of teaching 
practices.. Ac ^vi ties are practicai and theoraticalj: 

- use of techniques for obseriVing school situations 01essons,= 
class counciiS/ use of diif^ferent methods )=; 

- simulation exercises (mahkahg papers_/= ca^e studies/, role- 
playdng,_ eta..) ; 

- informative elements from child psychology./- psychology of 
learning/- sociology.." 

The quotation by G. Ferry makes clear that a lumited exercise in 

ini^tiai training does not necessarily involve the kind of speci^fic 

compe-tenay check iist presented by J=.iM. Atkm and J=. D. Raths.-(2) As 

they point out/ there are fundamental chaliehges to such programmes 

In the u**x=ted States/ natably in the work of Combs with iits emphasis 

on the promotion of "seM development" . Wr=iiting of Gomb"*""s programme,/- 

they indicate: 

" .=...;the most distincti^ve aspects of the programme are found 
mainly* m the seminars. A group of thirty students is assigned 
to a single professor for the duration of the two-year sequence 
of professional education. The students range fiom beginner s to 
those who are just about to graduate.- As students complete the 
programme/ replacements are added to the group. The thirty 
students are divided into two sub-groups for discussion purposes. 
T=he discussion groups meet two hours a week - oEten in informal 
settings such as facul=ty homes or in students^ rooms. -To 
enhance group cohesivenesS/ ail thi^rty students also meet to- 
gether once a week and gather together informality on other 



-1=) Fe^i^y.: "Experiments m Continuing Teacher ^Training in trance- 

in New Patterns of Teacher Education and Tasks ^ Couhtry. 
^KxpeM¥nce!~ Belgium ^ franco Un jit ed Kingdom / oo . c rt^ 
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occasions dur^mg the term, the seminar is th^ place where., 
through discussion and exploration, the students discover the 
personal meaning ot the learnings and expefdences they are 
acquiring xn other phases of the programme-, individual records 
are maintained on each student in the seminar^. The records 
include diar=ies kept by- the students descr^iSing their exper.iences 
and activities in the programme and evaluations of their progress 
by members of the teacher education faculty,. The -instructor of ^ 
the seminar also distributes a- weekly newsletter-. 
Whole seminar instnuators vary In their approaches,- al-1 attempt 
to focui the students on their own self -development. S.pme use 
* standard' exercises that are derivative f^rom the 'human 
potential' moyeme.Tt. Examples include role -playing exercises 
and group problem-solving tasks. Students are asked to take 
strong positions on va^ous Issues and. share with others their 
understandings of the origins of their beliefs. Other instructors 
do not introduce such procedures but merely inv.i\te students to 
share the^ir ixpepiences. As topics are introduced in. this in- 
formal setting,- thi inltrudtorl^hgage students in a. search for 
personal meanings . " 

Y.dt,. however limited and prescribed or open-ended and -flexibie 
the Initial training prograrmne might be>. the experts were agreed that 
it should create an overwhelming openness in the student in two ways.: 

a) openness to the development of his own p.ersohal competence 
and to the needs of his students and the cbmmuniuijes from 
which they come; 

b) an openness to further opportunities for training both 
through his daily, work in the school and In programmes of 
in-service traihing=. 

In order to achieve these objectives, = the exper.ts reaf!flrmed- 
their view of the desirability of integrated prog r.amnies of initial 
training studies. Howeve^r,= they realiised that a programme that was 
to taily integrated and totally open mighe,= fo^ these ye^y reasons,, 
fail to give beginning teachers a sufficient "sharpness" of profes- 
sional identity to ensure confidence and assurance in the conduct of 
their role. Indeed, = it was. argued that the openness of the role that 
beginning teachers were being trained for may well require of 
them a heightened sense of professional identity. S.. Markluhd and 
B- Gran nefer pai^trf-cul^nly to this problem riO.rO 

-'Teacher education in Sweden has been divided into fub^ect 
studies,= pedagogics,, md^thodology and :pr_ac.t^cal training.. Jf 
the -latter three are fused into a single part we obtain a still 
rougher division which^ wiEth a= cer.tain ambuh| of oyerr 
simp.iiMcation, is t^keh to ^4=f.^nguish betwean theo^. and 
j^ractice. The demand for a greater integration of teacher 
educatibn presumably rej^lec.ts a desire for the testing and 
m|ni!festati6n of the value of subjedt studies in the context 
of pr.^at^cal application. AppMcation then Implies enabling 
the prospective teacher to teach what he himself has learned. 
Obvl.ousiy an advanced integration of studies and teaching 
practice is doomed to failure. The practice of detail| and 
p^r.ts bafore the trainee has acquired a sound general view of 
his subject,, of the subject matter invplv.ed and of the 
poteh^alities of Himitations of the latter as a. means to the 
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pe&sonal Ueveiopment of the pupJuIs, can easiiLy result in mef 
Chan read and C-tgid teaching behav=iour dur-ing the practice 
peraod. iVdvanced integration in this sense is aiso a dubious 
pf6p6si^t?ion because the trainee's studies would acqurre a sliont- 
term objective gauged exdlusivaLy according to what was useful 
-for the moment. A constant preoccupatiioh wiith 'useful' things 
IS liable to resul^t in a fragmentary view of the subject and in 
a Simplification of issues. This in tutn not. only can lead to 
a treatment of subject matter which is inadequate for the pupils 
jn the practical Si:tuati6n, i-.e. to uhfrui^tful teaching metfiods,. 
put it also impedes tSie prospective teacher 's own studies." 

How strong a commitment shall the beginning teacher be given? 
Problems of inadequate professional commitment are commented 
upon in the paper by D.S. AndeEson,-_(ill) who draws attention to the 
low level of "professional socialdsatioh" noted- among future, 
teachers. Many examples ware cited of low levels of prof essiona!! 
commitment amv^ng teachers in the schools and is clear that in 
some of the more diffficu^lt areas in the. larger educational 
sys turns,- paEt=iculai>l=y in the inner city schools,- problems of 
teachet turnovei^,- absenteeism and a general l:ack of commitment 
to students are widespread. Here the experts,- whi'lst :recoghisT 
-ing the duf j^culties of the problem,- were unanimous in their view 
that commitment springs from the student; it is a= consequence of 
his own sel=f- selection process. At most i£t was seen that the 
programme of -initi=al traiphing could^ fac^i-Mitate the capacity of 
the student to ident^-ify his commitment and,_ having found it,= to 
develop tt with guidance from the training ihsti^tutiohs . It was 
recognised that thi§ could lead to "wastage" in the training 
institution but,- hopef ul-ly.,- diminished wastage in the schools, 
the experts looked- to a withdrawal, from earlHer strategies where 
al=l students entemng training institutions were -expected to 
proceed to a teaching career. Howeveri,- such changes imply that 
genuine alter nati^ve upportunities should be msde availabla for 
students following professional courses so that students did hot 
^nd themselves oblnged to remain in teaching :f or want of alter- 
native employment opportuhrtiies . Here the case for mul ti-techhic 
institutions prov=iding opportuh^ities for transfer to other 
courses of training became apparent. 
3. By what strategies should the initial period of training be con= 
ducted? The experts were able to report a -Wide -range of 
approaches wherein the new character's tacs of the role of the 
teacher were introduced to students. Experimental strategies in 
the presentation of professional experience include teacher, tutor 
and micro .teaching techniques. S.J-. Eggleston reports from 
Uniited Kingdom expeDience.=C2z) 
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"There is <^ r=ich vai^Lety of teacher tutoc schemes a 111 of them 
aiming to improve conuhunication between schools and training 
4nsbitut-ions . Ali involve gi=v^ng serving teachers special 
resp6nsibi-i£tbies for the practice of students In their school 
or group of schools in a way that bfcings togcLther teacher s,- 
cptlege tutors and students in a working relationship.- The 
'teacher tutor' can of=fer dayrtorday ady=ice to the s.tudent that 
relates his college work wa!th his teaching in the school in a- 
way that a v^isit^hg tutor or a teacher attached- to the colSlege 
seldom can. He may make the arrangements for the college 
students in his school and share in the assessment p£ their work-. 
In discussion wa;ih students and tutois he can help to -resolve 
some of the anev^ttable conj&Licts and free the student from some 
of the burdens they brihg=. He may under^take teaching re- 
sponsibj^^tiies at the coJ^ege, possibly exchanging some dut=ies 
wrth a CO liege tutor who may in turn teach hxs classes in the 
schpoi. He may even take responsxbi^ti^ies for appropf^rate 
students in nearby schools as wel^. He may be speqiailiiy 
appomted to undertake the task wa5th a- saiaty j6int=ly contributed 
by the Local Education Authora^ty (fiEA^)=/- college and universxty.. 
By whataver means he is chosen he is LikeJLy to be a teacher 
whose vopk is attractiive to the coi=iege as wel-i as to his 
coiUeagues . " 

Micro teaching is wxdely regarded as one of the more impoiLtant 
developments in the presentation o£ teaching practice. It '-ofkijgihated- 
in Stanford University m 1=963. Xn a sense -iit is a visual and a :pet=? 
sonal development of the simulation techniques that are used to 
ahtiicipate problem situations :in a number of professional training 
institutions. The basic principles are simple. -A- student teacher- 
teaches a short lesson of about Sive minutes' duration to a= small 
numbei of pupils. At the end of the lesson the pupils leave and the 
student discusses the lesson with his super-Visor^. Af ter a- shor.t 
break the student repeats the l:essoh wiith a= different group of pupiUs 
making use of the feedback from the supervisor to attempt to improve 
on his basic performance. Lsuaily feedback to the student is en- 
hanced by the use of some ass€Lssment instruments such as Stanford 
Teacher Competence Appraisal Guida.- it is a method in which hot only 
the student but adso the supervisor can play a considerabiy more 
active role. 

Many experts have added to the list of innovatory techniques of 
initial training that have been found to be of particuiar use in the 
development of new competencies. These j^nclude simulation exercises/- 
role playing games / new observation techniques and studies of class- 
room intoraction, including the use of behavioui ahaXyjses as indica- 
ted by G. Eerry4i=)-. S. takakura-(2) writes of the plans to introduce 
the educational technology centre as an important tool in the 
de-velopment of Japanese initial training: 

'-'In regard to teaching methods and techniques/^ mention shouHd 
be made of the Educational Technology Centra. The recom- 
mendation of the Councii for =T.eachef Training (U=9^7:2.) proposed- 
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a= substan^idl imj^covemeiit in the obqecta.ves/ dutation and methods 
o.f student teaching ptact^ice. in pattFicular,,^ it emphasized the 
need for improvement of methods. WhiUe the tradiitiipnai programme 
is merely intended to gxve the student fa^st-hand- experience in 
teaching and class opera t^ion by placing him in schools attached 
to uhrversita.es or in designated co-^operating schools, = attempts 
should be made to improve the method for teaching practice 
through; for instanca,= the use of modern educational equipment 
such as videorrtape recorders and closed circuit television duri 
ihg the pe^od of teaching practice." 

4_v In which context shall initial training take place? The exper.ts 

were agreed that whatever the context in which training occurred. 

iit was impor^tant that practising teachens,. at various levels 

including recently trained teachers, should play, an active parr 

tiaipatoEy role xn the work of initial training. Teacher tutor 

schemes were seen as one way of ensur=ing this but othen;= more 

radical,, strategies such as that explored by B. FordCui) involve 

the transfer of substantial parts of the initial training pro^ 

gramme to a school^based location. G.L. McDi^rmid,=(=2) in a- 

repoirt on developments m Canada, drew attention to the pos3> 

sibj^lity of at least parts of the tniitiai programme taking place 

an specialised- locations of particular ralavahce to planned new 

developments in educational proy^isioh. Her_e,_= foiaowihg governs 

ment policies to increase opportuniities for health and outdoor 

education,- experience of outdoor education progranpes came to 

form a part of initial teacher education at the University of 

Saskatchewan : 



"The programme started in 1-9-68 with one class designated as 
'foundations of outdoor education' which students in their 
second year could attend. In this course,, which continues 
the g.eneral nature of and opportunities =fo^ p.ers.ohal,= foci< 
and physical development of participants are investigated. 
-The relationships between nutrition,, a£ti^tudes and- ^-thes.s 
are studied and the many kinds of activities and related 
e^uipmeht for comfortable and healthy engagement in outdoor 
education are surveyed. Brief excursions by teacher educaS 
tor§ and students are made,- sometimes in conj.uhctioh with 
teachers and pupils 6rom the Regiha school system 



Elsewhere in his report G.L. McDrarmid reports strategies of a 
different kind to -regulate the area in which initial training takes 
place. He describes the s^tue*. h at York Uhiversltyi,= Canada, = where 
students only undertake their period of professional practice in in- 
novatory schools. This is a remarkably iradicai departure in that 
most training establishments however innovatory in their approaches 
find it necessary to place fcheir students in a. ran^e of schools at 
different stages of innovation and hence Zand ihat some of their 
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students are £uc-»^tiU tu compiomxse between the conMdctiing approaches 
of the training rnsbi-tut=iuns and the schools* But in present condir 
tions of lumi=ted numbers of innovatoriy schools xn most systems, such 
a. strategy could only be applfied wiith very .restricted numbers of 
students or else by ah intensive use of a ^timrted number of schools 
that may v/el-1 be professionally intolerable.. It is also arguable 
whether such a strategy is in the best interests of the diversitf-ica.- 
t^ion of innovator=y techniques since students may well find difficulty 
ih adjusting to the normal school system (.the "regular schools") ilf 
they had no experience of it during their period, of professional 
training. The expeckts were in broad agreement that a desirable put- 
come of the initial training expedience was a cohl^dehce ih new 
approaches that could be both defended and applied in ordinary schools. 
This was not to suggest that the beginning teachers should be able to 
effect the change from hon-inhovatOL^y schools into irnnovator^y. schools? 
rather that thay should pe a>ive to way^ ih which they, might yoxn in 
this taskv reinforced by in-ser=v4ce programmes and the steady, arrival 
of further l^ke-minded colleagues from the training institutions. 
Tn addiction to the programmes cited by. G.L. Ficpiarmid>= the 
_*>a:^_ts also Indicated other areas wiith advantageous lx3cataohs for 
Inimal training as well as ih-setv.ice training.. These include the 
various educational pf=ioriJty=,= head-^start and other antEi^depr^ivatiion 
programmes/ schools for native and immigrant populations and areas of 
special eiiucatiohal provision that are to be found in the varaous 
educdtional systems. 

But the experts were also concerned wiJth the overall location of 
the teacher training course wi=thih the context of tertiary education, 
this matter will be considered more fully In the seetions dealing with 
administrative arrangements, as wi=ll the mote general problems of the 
location of the teacher training establishment within the context of 
educatu-onal systems generally.. Meanwhi^le, howevei^, we must now turn 
to the area of in-serv^ice educataon which has even more direct 
imp lie a tions for the considerations that have been under review In 
this section. 



The preceding section reported the experts' views on appropriate 
forms of -initial training f^or the new roles of teachers. But,_=as the 
OEGD summary report of the expert work on the changing role of the 
teacher and iits implications 11 ) has emphasized, the role of the tea^ 
Cher IS just not a changed one but a changing cJna. It is for this 

ii^ Published in the Teacher and Educational Change:: A- New Role- ,. 
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-reason that an j.mpvjr-tunc compoaent of initial training was seen to be 

the achievement oi adaptabi=l;i.ty and capacjity to change.. But i:f change 

is to be continuing and teachers are to use their adaptabv44'ty to 

respond furiy to it,, contiinued opportunity for training and retraining 

mus.t be avaiJ.able throughout their careers. This was seen to be "a- 

seiif ev^ident truth" by all the experts. G. Eer,t^- makes the point 

simply and directly.: (1) 

"the continuing training of teachers is q necessity recognised 
and proclaimed in Erance by. a^l^l those who have analysed the 
current development of the educatiohad system. In 1968,. the 
Amiens symposium demonstrated- that no educational reform was 
conceivable without some kahd of continuing training to make 
teacher^s capable of taking on hew tasks devolving on them in 
a soc i e ty in c o ns ta n t e volu tio n . - 

S. fakakura,42) m his report on the Japanese siituatioh,. reih-^ 

forces this point of vaew and goes oh to emphasize the ways in which 

in~serv=ice training must be fully integrated with ihrtiia-l train ihgi: 

"IrPthe present, rapidly changing society with advanced- tech^ 
noiogicai innovations and increased filow of information ^= knbwi' 
ledge and technology are progressing at a -fast pace., ^hfori^s 
^nd knuwitidge revjardir.g the teaching^ learning process are also 
constantly evoXving. Amidst such realities, there developed an 
ever stroh-; r idea that teachers should continue their laiijer 
long education in thaoir speciai^sed profession so as to promote 
and assist eitective^ the a_14--r6uhd growth and development of 
children. This attempt to ihtcagrate the whole process o| 
teacher training and retraining ^inseparably r^^at^^ the 
recent concept of the teaching profession. - 

the exper.ts emphasized repeatedly the -wide-ranging activities 
embraced in existing and prospective in-ser^vrce educational programmes. 
One list among many was offered by E. Breuse:i(^) 

"Eor primary ^educa tion 

^ organisation of conferences for groups of some 40 to iQQ 
primary school teachers in each case; These conferences 
are all on a parMcular theme, prepared in advance ah^ 
participants are sent a questionnaire that serves as a= basis 
for discussion: the aim is thus to '^pool the -research, _ 
ideas and expe faience of teaching staff* ; 

- introductory courses, e.g.. an ihtroducto^ course in audio- 
visual methods in the primary school, organised by the 
In^txtut des Arts de D-r£fusdon <inst4^tute of the Arts of 
Dissemination) ; 

^ monthly pedagogical meetings held in a 111 primary, schools 
under the authoib^ty of the head teacher. 

Eor secondary education 

- regionaa 'animation' by teams of secondary school teachers 
working in groups and pooling their teaching expej^ie nee.; 

- retraining in classicaa languages organised by the 
University of Louvain; 

- sessions on computer science org^nise^ by the IGHEG 
Cinstitut cathol?iqua das hautes etudes cbmmerciales)!; 



11) G. Ferry, op. cit, 
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- creauton of cegional bodies for. contacts and exchanges =ber 
tween research workers and teachers at secondary and higher 
levels /- etc " 

In the drscussions about in-ser^v4ae oducataon/ izt was found con= 
venient to .focus on two somewhat distinct stages;: those appropriate 
to the tipsL year of teaching ithc probat^ionar^v^ year.} and those 
appropr^iate to subsequent years (post-probatsLonany=}=. 



1=. The_P-roba t^onary__Year 

this was seen essential^ly as offering a- chance to ensure that the 

-ideas presented to the teacher in hrs iniitiiaa trai^nxng could be put 

ihto practice in his professional work. It was seen as a process o£ 

advanced induction into a fullrtiimo professional role W4Jth parade:ls 

to the internship progranune of hospiitals. it was seen to be a year of 

tiansi^tion In which otten the teacher would eMjuy a somewhat din;inished 

teaching t^imetuble ih order to have time for further study and discus^ 

sion as a ^^^eludc tu fanau recognition of his qua lulled status at the 

end uf the probation period. The Unjiited Kingdom has recently =introf 

duced datai=leJ proposals lor the more effective use of the probatiohaty= 

yjzat as par^t of a wide ranging programme of developments for ih^ser^vice 

training; S.J=. Eggleston repopts_:i{=t) 

"On the probationary year.,- i^t was considered that teachers should 
exper4#nce the kind of help and support heeded to make the in^ 
ductioh process both more effective and less dauhtiing than it 
had often been ih tha past. It was therefore considered chat 
they should be released for not less than ohe^^Sth of their 
time iqr In-servace training^. Eor the remainder of the time 
they should be serving in the schools but wxth a= somewhat 
lilghtened timetable so that altogether thay might be expected- to 
uhdettake three quarters of a fulU teaching load, mohgiide 
this provision the government has agreed that professional 
tutors should exist in the schools super nunia^ to existing 
staffs and that also a network of profeLSsiohal centres should 
be established based oh existing training institutions and 
teachers* centres. 

'Dhe changes in the proba tionar.y year br^ing about a further 
change ih that they involve far more fuliy than heretofore the 
participation of practising teacheiks in the ihduation of hew 
colEeagues. " 

As m the United Kingdom so in Japan there has been consideration 

of the links between probation and the award of full professional. 

gualiiPfacation. S. fakakura(2=) reports proposals for students from the 

teacher training ihstiitutdons:: 

"After completing the two-year course/- the graduates would 
serve i"^ schools as probationers for the period of one year 
and obtain the qualatMcation for regular teachers if^ they 
successfu^y passed a^ prescmbed examination." 

Eor those who have completed a universaity course they would be; 



U) S-.J.- Eggleston/ or>._ aiit« 
2=) S-. Takakura/ op-. cit. 




employed as ptobat^ionaty teachers foe a.prescrjLbed period 
and given guidance and training in matters essential for 
teachers: the teachers certificate would be conferred on tho^e 
who completed the piroba ^6h term and sued ess fuliy. passed- a fdhal 
examination. Under this system/ those who already, possess the 
required credits in teacher training courses of the uhiyersity. 
would do a six-month probation per=i6d whide those who do hot 
would be required to undertake a peri^od of training equivalent 
to the teacher training courses before starting on their six 
months' probation." 



2 , Post ^Pj:ob a tiona ry Pe r i od s 

-Here the experts were concerned with a broad perspective of ih^ 
service activities not only for ordinary teachers but also for head^ 
teachers,- advisers./ inspectors and- administrators/, as the papers by. 
.E. Breuse and G. Eerr^y- indicated;- -Throughout the systems ^Represented 
an the discussions there was -widespread and- impressive evidence of 
initJiatEives not only in the content but al-so in the pfesentat4on and 
evaluation of work with experj:enced professional personnel. In pari 
fticular ef-f ect^ive use is being made of the strategies developed in 
management training in industry - notably in the development of group 
dynamic approaches. In reviewing the reported strategies/, it -bee a^ 
clear that they fj^liL conveniently into three groupS/.= al?l of them 
ehdeavoui^ihg to add further khowiedge and. unuerstandihg to existing 
experience : 

a) Activities designed to further the . persohal_deveT6pment of 

expemenced teachers that can help them to respond more fully/ 

to new heeds and new relationships/ to achieve the heightened. 

sensitivi^ty heeded- to work with minority groups or w.ith 

'-'culturaMy handicapped" students; to make the difficult personal 

adjustments to open systems of teaching;, individualised Tearhihg^ 

programmes and other .radical departures from the tradition in 

which they may have been practising initially. Such activitfies 

may also be of considerable value in reinforcing or even re^ 

establishing the necessary- sense of professional identity - the 

self image -without which the teacher's very presence in the 

classroom becomes di^fficult if hot impossible- H. Breuse (ni) 

refers to such attempts to develop teachers' attitudes: 

"This approach/- i.e. changing teachers' attitudes ;- Was firmly 
adopted by the Depar.tmeht of Eur^her Training ^f or teachers 
4nd educators of th^ Organisation of Studies (Ministry of 
Educatibn and Krehch G.ulEureK. A- Seminar held in October 
ra^i for ail French-speaking State secondary school inspec- 
tors had moreover recommended among other things lpng= 
rresidential- c6ur|es -|6r pupMs/ teachers./, principals and 
inspectors with a^ view to changing teachers' attiitudes. 
HencI 6he experiment of using group dynamics with a view to 
the psychological, preparation cf members of the teaching 
pfbfessioh for tfie many changes they have to face/, especially, 
in reformed education." 



-11) E. Breuse/- op. ciit. 
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Central to the development of attij^tudos the question oC 

relationships , As G. Kor-jiy.Or) reminds us in his account of 

the FOEVSN arrangements: 

"to reconsider their personal at^tudes towards .other 
people./ to become aware of ccr-taih determining factors 
in thei?r behaviour and of the reactions these arouse 
in others.-.^." 

b) Courses to enhance professional performance or to ini^tiate new 
professional capacit^y^. These courses/ which form the core of 
most existing ihrser^vicc arrangements/, include a range of 
activities that begin wa?th the up^.dating and enhancement of 
basic techniques that, for va^ous reasons/, may be in heed of 
-fev^iew. Ah interesting example of .this basic but of^teh neces- 
sary level, is to .be found in Atkin and J.. p. .Raths(?=) 
account of the mini-courses oh questioning techniques: 

"Mini -course I of the Ear West Laboratory Jis designed to 
improve the questioning techniques of teachers.. The f^irst 
sequence instructs teachers to ask a question^., to pause at 
least five seconds/. 5*^d then to caM upon a= stuJ.eht for a 
response. Teachers are urged to be ^^cepting of student 
responses and to caJ^l upon both voluht^eers ahd= non-volunteers 
to keep students alert. The second sequence in^the mini- 
course demonstrates how teachers can ask qucs.t^ohs that 
require iohger pupil responses. Teachers are shown how to 
ask questions that require students to use higher cognitive 
processes./ and how to redirect the same qu.es tioh to a^ 
h umb er of dif f e r e n t s t ud e h ts to d ec r.e asc t he amou h t of tea i 
Cher pa^tsidipatioh. and increase pupil involvement in the 
discussion. A third sequence in this mini-course is 
designed to improve the 'prcbing' techniq.ues of teachers. 
Teachers are shown how to piompt stud eh ts.^ how. to cla^fy 
students' views,, and how to refocus students! .responses . 
The ffinal sequence demonstrates teacher behaviours that 
might impede the f-lpw of discussion in a ciass. Such 
behaviours as^repea.ting the gucsjtiohs and^^pr ^repeating 
students' Answers are demonstrated to illustrate the 
deleterious e&fects they have oh the pattern of discussion 
in the classroom. - 

Eroiti here the range extends to the consideration of the curricuS 

lum; how new knowledtje may be introduced/, whether in existing 

subject diviiSiohs or .in new integrated subject groupings. .In 

many in-servi.ce courses /= teachers are cohccr hed with nothing 

less than partiicipatiing in the fundamental redeMnitstons of 

knowledge.. In such cases there is a= remarkable enhancement of 

the professional standing of the teacher/= and in-setvice 

training/ simply by prov.iding a framework in which professional 

activi^ty of this kind can take place/ was seen to be of great 

value to the profession m its search for status.^ But ih-^ service 

training is hot only concerned .with the identification or rer 

identification of knowledge and its structures/ but also with 

the way^ in which knowledge may be presented and made available. 

ID G. E.eriy./= op. cit. 

2) a.%M\ Atkin and j;. D.- RathS/. op., cit. 
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And/ as S. =Mark=Iand/ D- Gran and G.X. McDiarmid . reminded us./.- a= 
coroia.any of deveIo]^n;ent work in the curr^^culurh ±s the task of 
evaduat=ioh. This xs a component of many inrser^vice programmes 
and one that follows drrect^ly from the attempts to make teacher 
sellf assessment an Ampof.tant feature of in^ttiad training courses. 
In addjUtioh to the specia^List work m curraculum there is also 
the Wide ranging task of introducing educational technology as a= 
whole; ahformmg teachers of the use of newr- vj^sual and- audio aids 
and of the other new resources avaiiiable to them. An important 
feature of many in-servj.ce courses has been the at-tempt to help 
-teachers to establish better use of resource mater=ral col?l:ec_tions 
ava=ilable in the schv-ols_^= or to buJ^d yp thexr own iresources for 
the particular programmes in which they teach, the gathering of 
resources takes on a= partite uiar impor=tance in systems of t 
jindivijdaalrsed learning where pupiJis themselves require _feady 
access to resource materials iif they are to work at their own 
pace a'.d level. -In Bri^tain particular emphases have been placed 
upon the establJrshmeht of =resource centres serving individual 
schools or groups of schools, they are frequently housed in 
teachers' centres {ito which reference is made later in this 
section) . 

Stuiiil further groups of ih-servlce programmes are those which 
present teachers wx^th knowledge that may hot have been available 
or even in existence at the time of their ihistial training. 
Commonly such areas are in the sciences as R. Goddu reminds us. 
But they are not only to be found there; G_. Eerry^Ct^) draws 
attention to the teacher assignments in economic environments 
that are forming a part of ihrserv4ce provision oMered to 
secondary teachers in several Erehch Iro ca felons . 

c] the third area o;f mainstream in-service training concerns 

xhs titutional development /- the ways in which the teacher or aead- 
is helped to respond to exist^ihg and hew profcrlems in the running 
and maintenance of the school or college in which he serves. 
Here we are concerned with management skiUls. It is clear that 
the management teguiremehts of running a-flexible^ open-structured 
organisatiLon in which the pai^ticipants /_ both staff and students,/. 
. have an increasing voice in the decisions affecting their wQrk=>= 
IS a di^fferent and genera^y more difMculit task than the fun-^ 
rtmg of a hierarchically- organised/ cehtfaliLy contETolled 
"authoritarian*' establishment. When/- to this is added the pro^ 
spect of work that takes place outside the boundax^ies of the 
school or college/- and- also the growing demands of the local 
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communiicy to participate in the decision making of the mstrtu^ 
t-ion/ iit bocomoii clear that management ca:i-ls for cont-inuing 
considerat^ion and apprwpj^rat&ty- forms an important part of m- 
serv^ice prov-ision. A central problem jls the xssue of professional 
autonomy and G. Perry^n) expounds one of the ob3eot^ives of such a= 
course.: 

"by lurstening carefully to the participants,- to attempt to 
determine current teaching needs,, to forecast future ohes, 
to prepare for the pedagogical autonomy of 5iErst-level 
establishments and thetr integration into community iiife " 
Popular ways of handUng such issues in ihrser.vice training are 
seen to be through the provision of "simulation" and '-'in- tray'-' 
courses. Here the member of the in^servxce course is presented 
with simulations of the various documents that might be ifound ^n 
his "in-tray" in a day's . work. These coulTd .range !f,r6m :=requests 
for course changes Ly students through to complaints by aggrieved 
parents; new governmental requirements; iresignations of senior 
members of staf^f:; reports of examination results; disputes 
between school technical and maintenance staffi; and- complaints 
about the behaviour of students on the pubMc transport services, 
the candidate would be expected to respond to these situations 
given the necessa%- background anforntation,- in the same kind of 
time schedule as a real liiife administrator of a= school-. His 
solutions wouid be discussed by his fempw class members and als.p 
by the experienced administrators and couhselilors .who were run^ 
ning the course. As in most ih-ser^vice prbgranunes,= the aim would 
not be to suggest rwtght answers but ratner to explore the .range 
of possible answers to problems and their implications .- 
In addiction to wide ranging ac.ti-v-i=ties of this kind the.re were,, 
of course, many examples of attempts to provide courses deali^ng 
with spociiBic problems,- for instance.,^ the ihtroductioh of 
auxiiU^Mes in schools and how this may be done wiith maximum 
advantage to the children and the teachers taking full account 
of the d:.ncult problems of professional relationships and 
professional status and responsibi^li^ty that are raised. 
In all programmes concerned with institutional probTems>= i^t was 
seen that there should bo a conscious attempt to present the 
ways in which the instiitutional considerations are viewed by= the 
least as weli as the most powerful members of the inst4£tutioh 
and also how they are viewed by those outside the orgahisation.- 
It was also agreed that, though the unique features of inst4itu- 
tional problems in education called for considerable attention ,.- 
-the siniiiariity of the problems of education with those of other 
diverse and complex institutions in industi^y- and the publlic 

Id G. F-erry=, op . aiit. 
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ser^v4.ce anouid be rememLGi^ed, as uften solutJions may convenreatly 
ar4:se trom comparative analyses. 



3_. The Organisation of In^Seg^vice Education 



As with provision so with organisation ther^e is a wide range of 

strategies. At ats simplest level it may become a process whereby- 

advorseES just '^drop in". J=.M. Atkln and J..D. Raths(ili) quote the 

=respohses of exper^xehced teachers to such arrangements : 

"She "11 come in to the room - look aro? id - and maybe discuss 
things with me for a few minutes. Then she' 11 srt down and 
wotk w^th some chkLdren,= and she '^11 talk in a= ve^y loud voice 
so 1 can hear without having to stop what I'm doing. I 
J^terally learned how to talk and wbtk wiith children an new 
ways listening to her.." 

(The 7Vdv=iso^j^.E.E."goes ih and star^ts Mddliihg around wiJth- some^ 
thing and have a ggoup of kids Interested - and I wouldh'-t 
know enough to stai^t fiddling around i^t in the first place. I 
feel he can add something that 1 can'^t to my classroom. " 

the use of the vacation course is aga-ih of long standing/.- often 

Unked/- as in North AmerHica>= with the gaining of credits to be used 

in enhaneing salary or qualUfficatiohs . But the provision of vacation 

courses may be augmented by -releasing" teachers duxjing the tiime when 

their schools or coiUleges are in session.- S. Markluhd and B. Gran (2.) 

write of the '-'study days" that are ava^ablo to Swedish teachers in 

which obligatory an-^ service activities take place:: 

"Since -1-96:4= a Hi Swedish teachers have five spicalled study days 
duMhg 6he school year^. -This type of in- service training is 
obli_gat6r-y=. I\t is used mostJly for planning cohrerences in the 
local schools . " 

G. Eer=^y=(^5) describes two strategies whereby pr^imarvy- teachers may be 
released for 4n-se]£V.ice traihihg.: 

- " three rmonth courses, dur^ing the term when student teachers 
from the college of education are doing their teaching 
practice, thereby releasing a- number of teachers from their 
Classes ; 

- six-^week courses during which the teacher 's plvxce is taken 
by a substltuce tedcher. " 

Other systems, notably ih the United Kingdom, are mov.ihg to a 
pos.^tLLOh -Where teachers ly.ke university prof essors ,= have sabbat^ica=l 
leave at approprkiate intervals as a professional right. 

Yet along with these moves to institutionalise and structure 
in- service education r essential moves if an adequate range of pro- 
v-isichs IS to exist - there was also the reaHsat^lon that if it is to 
be compatible wiith the views on openness and flexibility that now 
characterise most of our educational arrangements,- in-service train- 
ing too must be available freely and informally. Here the teachers* 
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cent^res pcov^ide one uf nhQ most interestsLng aaministrat4.ve arrange^ 
ments; permanentl-y started and avaiilabXe ^ locaa centres provide in- 
ser^v.ice opportuntt=ies of a- forma^l and informal nature along with a 
range of professional/ personal and even socxaJ facl'Mties to meat the 
needs of all teachers in that area. J.M. Atkan and J=.D. Raths(lU) draw 
attention to the widespread development of such centres in the United 
States : 

•^Whether a particular programme of ih-setvace education is^ 
established to convey skilis to practitioners, or whether i-t 
IS intended to promote autonomy and a sense of growth, i:t i=s 
ver:y likely in the ear^ly i=9^70s to be housed, in a facil^t^ 
cdtled a 'teacher education centre' . Centres have proMtfe rated 
j.n the United States over the past seven or eight -y_ear|_. =At 
present, thay exhibit many different patterns and ser^ve several 
d iii^f er e h t ob j e c ti ve s . 

S.J. -£ggleston(2^) descikibes the vet^ fuLl development of the 

teacher centre movement in the United Kingdom: 

"The teachers' centres are probably one of the ma=j9r innovations 
in professional education to have taken place in England and 
Wales xn recent yeans. There are how some 650 teachers* centres 
in England and Wales. Renamed Erofessiohal Centres by the 
White Papet,. thay pnovide a locaiised source of information and 
guidance for ail te^^h^ns xn their- catchment area;- Character=isi 
tidai-iy each cehtra is administered by an experienced teacher- 
acting as warden or leader who is able to make ava^ablf to 
teachers a nange of courses that -respond to their prdf^^ 
he^ds. There is also a resounces centre storing not only books 
but a wide r^hge of other media- that may- b-C borrowed- for use 
in school diassrooms or stnSf roo:^s_. -There is hprmally a range 
of ^udio visual equipment for borrowing and which augments 
equipment in the schobli; , _ Ojfece |ac4^^^^ ar_f available and 

occ^siohaiily sec ret a ^al :f acilUlE^ies too_, ^Jany centres have 
technical §ta^f available to gyide teachers In the preparation 
of transparencies, ILides and other audio-visual mate^|^^^ 
There is horma:liLy a- c6rtuT,6n room ahd=:ref£reshment fa^Mu=ties. In 
many l=6cal authority areas the t_eachen|' centre seems to be the 
nucleus of new developments in the curticuluqi and methodology^ 
of teaching in their a teas and the Mai son with the Lp^al 
fducatibn Authoriity- {DEAJ advi|ory stagf is a- very close ona. 
In s6m4 larger authorities there are also specialist teac^^ers' 
ceh&res notably m the sciences and design areas. -The majority 
of teachers' centres have developed in old school buildings 
extehsive-ly -refurbished. Often the laboratory/, craft and art 
facili^ties of the schools have been rdtained and adapted for 
use by teachers as ''teachers' woi^kshops * . " 



-4=. In-Ser.vice or Inltial_Educatioh Which, is the Greater. P-ri^gitj^ ? 

this sectiion will have left readers in no doubt about the imporrr 
cance of in^service activities. But is the provision of ih-servlce 
training ah even greater priority than the provision of new forms of 
inlitial tTi^ainmg? This is not a question on which the experts 
achieved a unanimous answer, possibly because It is a question that 
IS incorrectly- formulated. For It is dear that the kind of in- 
service actlv-ities that have been described can only- become fully 
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ef=fect>ive rf the.y have been preceded by the k^ind of initial training 
that has been descPibed -in an caDMer sectiion wi:th its emphasis not 
only, oh hew approaches bat also a capacity for change and- Mexibi^Hty.. 
But once such xn^itiai training is estabUshed it is undeniable that 
i^ts subsequent efif ecti^veness is cra^ticaiily determined by- the existence 
of appropikiate an-setvxce programmes. -The point is made very, clearly 
-by J=.L. McDiarmiduU) in his case study of the native education pro- 
grammes at Brandon Unx-versiity in Manitoba. Overal-1 it is clear that 
imitiaa traj.iij.nK^ and m-ser-vice prograrmhes are complementary,, But if 
they are properly seen together then i?t may happen that there are 
valuable economies that may apise. £, Breuse(2) presents an interest- 
ing suggestion that the availiabi,=l^^ty of adequate -in-ser.vi:ce training 
may lead to a- possible reduction of the amount of initial traihihg.: 
"Insofar as the cohtihuing training at present -being worJ^ed 
out can defiihe i4ts aims/ methods and evaiuatipn techh^^ 
and §at up the essential infrastr_uc_tur_^>-_ it will in|v-itably 
have repercussions on the length, content,, met and 
evaluation of initial training.. t_t is already cer^ta^n that 
the longer initlM training demanded- by some ^people is not 
ihevitay^s . " 

-Though the approp^ateness of such a=- suggestion depends on many 
factoni, and cannot be seen as a general recorpehdation,. it serves to 
emphasise the eventuai amportahce of considering -ihi=tial and- inr 
ser^vice traihihg schemes jointly rather than separately. 



V=. INST^OflONAL RESPONSIBILLT^IS .FOR TEAGHER 'FINING 

In the preceding sections the Important institutional arranger 
ments of professional training have been ci^ted on a. h umber of 
occasions. In this section we. return more directly to the important 
questions of who selects,, who trains and who evaluates professional 
education. .In shor.t we shalU look at the power s_tr,ucture of teacher 
education, it w.i^ll be convenient to do this by .reference to the 
main par^tiaipahts in this st);^uctur.e. 

.1=. Governmen t 

The experts wer.e unanimous that governmental initiatives were 
hot only increasingly important in teacher education and re-education 
but also increasingly necessary. In aM systems it was clear that 
only at governmental level could the necessary global decision making 
take place on such fundamental, matters as the size of the teaching 
force and hence the numbers to be admitted to training ihstitutiohs-i 
It was also clear that decision making on a governmental level was 
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catled foe m ma^joL developments of the education systems sue i as the 
enhanced prov.xsiwn for disadvantaged groups / oc raising of the school 
reavj.ng ages and that the scale of provision of miser-v-ice education 
must/, in par_t/= be a reflection of such decisions. Exper^ts £rom Japan, 
Sweden,. Belgium,^ F_rance/= the Unuted Krin^d;;^ and North Amer^ica pref 
sented considerable ev=idence of the xncreai^xng scale and also desir- 
abiUiity. of government intervention and responsibi=l=ity.. In these 
count/iLes too there was, as we havt seen,, considerable development of 
governiTivintaL participation in pubtic bodies designed to establish 
minimum standards of professional, training such as the Japanese Councill 
for Teacher Training and the Uni^ted States' -Interstate Compact for 
CertiFSication . Through bodies such as theser,. governmental ini^tiatives 
play a ma^or di^rect or indirect role in the development of courses at 
ih^r^servace and j.ni^ti=a=l training levoL. But in order to consider how 
the process of training itself is ihstitutiohalEised we must turn to 
two othet partners in the power structure ^ the universities and the 
tra i ni hg i ns t^i tu tiohs - 

2. The_ Unlversi^l^ies 

The uhiversiities are a central agency in attempts to develop and 

integrate teacher educatnoh- AUong with governmental polucles they 

play a ma^or part in aMjams as S. takakuraiOT notes: 

"The attempt to innovate an integration of teacher training and 
retraining in order to establish the professionalise g| the 
teaching profession hecessaffiily requires a- c4ar4=fei9'^^4°'^_9^ 55§ 
nature and purpose of teacher training institutions ._=.=. Attempts 
to ciapi!^ the purpose and nature o:f such institutions are now. 
under way through the process of interaction between the 
admihistratiive guidance of the Minis t% of Education and the 
universities concerned . " 

Certainly in North Amer=i_'_ i and increasingly- in Europe the 
universities havt. become responsible for the validation of virtualrly 
al-1 professional education and for the provision o:f a substantial 
number of the programmes that lead to cjualjij&icatioh - =Y_et despite the 
commanding position they have achieved, uhivers4Sties have often shown 
considerable disfavour towards the pedagogical aspect of professional 
training and where they have undertaken such training they have,- as 
B. Ford and other experts have noted,, tended to al^locate it to a sub= 
sequent rather than a ;;ohcurreht role in university studies and also 
to have relegated such studies to a place of secondary -importah'ze. 
-The experts -were unanimous that i=f at any time such relegation was 
justif^ied it is certaihl-y not the case at the present when education 
is seen to be a dynamic process with Important and inpediate cohr 
sequences for the economy and the culture of advanced societies, khd,- 
as B. Eord-(2) points out in a quotation from Olson there are vaMd- 

li) S. Takakura, op,__cit. 
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academic iieasons lot the neappnaisal of the academic status of pr6~ 
fessiona=l training.: 

*-An elementar^y teacher teaching in a= seTf ^^enclosed classroom,, 
a- middle school teacher teaching either a gfneral or a- 
specialised area,, ah earfLy. ch rid hood teacher with, his Dienes 
rods h^eds to know a= great deal about the fundamentals of 
mathematics and the fundamental proper=t^^ of matter^; he 
helds to know about llnguist^ics,. dialects,, and language 
acquisition;, he heeds to know anthropology,, sociology,^ and 
the way/ in .which ^^t^ group operates; he needs to know 

^the fields of .learning and behayaour.. And he needs to be able 
to apply the insights of these . fields to the. teaching of 
.reading for instance." 

=The experts noted hopeful signs of a gradual reappraisal of the 
universities' position on .educationai studies and drew attention to 
the growing number of programmes of educational study that 'formed. a= 
component of under g cad ua.te degrees and their increasing .pppula^tty 
with students who may. hot thems_eiv.es wish, to b^^ The 
growing interest ah and eff.edtivehess of educational research ^.:p^ 
ticul^r^ly applied^ educational .research based in uni.y.ersi£ties. Was 
a 1 so noted. Yet it i s g till cle a c t h a t t r a i h i hg= i h s , io n s s tiOa 
exist ih comparat=Lv.e isolation enjoying validation but .ly. infrequent 
academic par=thership with universities.. 



=3.. Tra ininq^hs taitu tions 



Experts expressed, considerable doubt about the cbhtihuihg 

vaabrlity. of the isolated teacher trarihihg ins.^tutioh. The probljams 

of such institutions are wideiy repor=te^.=as ih B. Eord 

" -=.=..chahge is impeded by. th| fact that teacherieducation 
institutions .in ali three societies seem to have ^arfrialiy 
insulated themselves from their social contexts and= often 
from the adti e Rp_e:^me n ta t i oh t hat occurs in the s chgoTs 
In this sense the chailenge th^t has :b_een f.eit within many, 
org a ni s a ti 6 n s t o u pd a t e i h f o r ma ti o n ,.. to q u | s ti o n t rad i t i ona 1 
assumptions,, to consider hew. methods of working and.ippssible 
new structures and. relations h not ;being met an^. in 

some cases may. not even be g.eneralily^r.ecogni|_ed^ It is. the 
schools rather than the training in|^tutions that are 
aoh fronting and. gtappiihg w^.|h ihe .problems of minorities,, 
environmental disadvantage and poor mpy^vatioh. * 

Yet the solution is by ho means ah easy one as Bi .Ford goes oh to 

indicate: 

'-'.The moral is clear enough. If teachers' colieges are to move 
fully into the area of higher education >. /they must eith^^ be 
ve&y. considerably expanded i only some of ihq German coileges 
o f a bo u t 2 ,.0 0 0 a f e o f a s iz e t o .b^ inde pe nd e h t a nd . a cad e mi ca M y 
self^suSf.i.-vent; or they must enter into .relationship wit^ 
other in? LKwUtiohCs )-=,. with w^ and. through which they can 
augment their own inbeiiectuai Resources. " 

there as also criticism of the "monotechnical" nature of the 
CO 1^1 eg es in that as their students can only become teachers and can 
onVy. meet teachers and potentxal teachers,, the isolated coljlegG gives 
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bi:=cth "to an isul-atuJ proEession. Moreovep/= such affahgenients ar.e 
seen to "raidrpad" students -into teaching as opposed to the mul=t-i= 
technic co:l=lGge xn which al=tetnatsi.ve courses could be followed by. 
those who found they did not wish to teach or found- -themselves unsuit-? 
able tor teaching. =The discussion produced ampTe evidence of such 
problems. 

As a result of the widespread cr3i:tiLCLism of the existing training 
institutions /= the experts supported moves to JiversiiLy them and inte= 
grate them with other institutions in a way. that matched the openness 
and -fflexibiliity- they supported in other sec_tots of the education 
system. In the Uni^ted Kingdom,, apart from a very l=imited number of 
mergets with univets.^tiies; ofi^^iCiai poi^icy was to encourage the col- 
leges of education to establiish hew Iiiaasphs outside the uhivers.ity 
seotot, a :p6ssibiMty that arose from the creatEipn of the binany^ system 
of higher education in the United =King_d6m with both a uhiversiity and 
a hoh-uhx.vetsjity sejcto^. it is impottaht to iceinembei;,.- in cohsidef^ihg 
the binary system of the United kihgdom,= that the non^university 
sedtor./- kike the universities/, now has independent valiidation arranges 
ments ifor degrees and other academic awards through the Gbuhcil for 
NatiionaX Academic Awards (GNAA")=. As a^ consequence of the existence of 
tnis independent system u!t has become possible to see the emergence 
of two main strategies for l^ir^king teacher training establishments:: 
a> The integrated model of the Gesamthochschule which also appeals 
to propose the disappearance of the ihdepehdiht coia;eg_e through 
its absorpaioh into the large university structure.. But in this 
case the argument is hot that the colle^.e wiJll supply, something 
which the other institution lacks as the poly.techhics may lack 
a humahities department,^ but that the university^ will suppl^v 
something which the coJl:e9.e lacks: large speclfaliist departments*, 
a ""scjiehtiiMc" basis of study.,, and a cohsiderable volume of 
research. These argumehts are at least relVited to some of the 
obvious needs o£ the colleges, eveh though in Germany the col^ 
leges are comparatively, large. Whether tak^ihg over the coMeges 
ih this fashion wi;l=L suppLy t-hesG needs or simply obliiterate 
them is the stilll opeh questioh. 
b) The proposals of U68 which are uhder discussion ih Sweden seem 

at times./, under certain conditions > to be even more radical than 
the integrated Gesamthochschule,. in that iJt is suggested that 
both universities and colleges,^ as such,., will cease to exist and 
wxlA give way to a single realm of higher education . The crear 
tion of 1=9 higher education areas organised around 6 mavjor 
Institutions of higher education may well.,, on paper at least/, 
implement this basic concept. Xh ahother Jiight,. however,, the 
retention of subject departments ,= wi?th their strong base ih the 
universilties,. and the sub-divisloh of higher education into 



occupatnlonal training sector-s,. one of them being teaching,- wfth 
xts strong base -in the teachets' colleges,, suggests that,- to an 
-intents and. purposes, the universities and colleges wi?l-l continue 
to exist, though obv40usiy under joint iplanning and directing 
agencies, and out in the smatlef areas,= they. may. wel. be virtuaiay= 
integrated. 

Ah imppr^tant feature of such strategies which was widely, endorsed 
by the experkts was the elimination not only of the academic rsplatioh 
but also the occupational isolation. As S. Mark^Lund- and B. Gran(il:=) 
npte,_ this change may not only have personal consequences for the 
student of the training ihstiltution :but also important consequences 
for the nature of schools themselves: 

"In recent years,- however, a- new question of i'^l^^^^f^P" N§ 
arxs^h and hds beeh ci6sel:y= de|ated,_= vi^z the co-ordination of 
teacher Education and other kinds o| education,. e..^.g-N for 
techn6logxsts,^cohom^sts and public servants. Ac^ofding to 
these new requirements a= prospeative teacher of mathematics 
or languages shbuld study hii syBj^ct tojgeSlier with students 
-with other Ambitions than the teaching profession. It is 
claimed that the co-ordinafcioh of teacher education wrth other 
education wrthxn the same or adjoining subject spheres would- 
be conducrve to a subsequent co-ordination of education,-, 
vocational activ^ity and -leisure aaHvX.ty,,. which in turn would 
hel^ to dl^insbitutiohalise school." 

But iJ^ we are moving towards integrated- -initio:! prpfessibhal 
training estabmshments it is important to notice that there are 
alfead_y- srgns that in-service education is proceeding along mohoi 
technic Unes, 

.The preceding section outinning^ strategies of in-service educai 
tion may- well be seen as making a compelflsihg case for highlit 
specralisGd agehcies in this ^eid,- although the experts cpnsidered 
that,.- in certain arr cum stances,-, there may- well be a. case here ^tpp ==for 
the establishment of multi-techhic institutions of advanced- prpfesi 
sional education,- particularly in areas such as management training 
and personnel management-,-, where educational institutions can -be seen 
to be experiencing similar problems to those of industry and ^the 
magof public services, 

4 . The .Teaching iPiof essioh 

There -was evidence f rom am countries that teachers themselves 
at all levels were coming to pia_y- a^ growing part in the power strucr 
ture of professional- training. This ranged from the informal arrange- 
ments -whereby- locai teachers participated in drawing up the progranune 
of act^iv-rt^es in their local teachers' centra and, through teachers* 
workshops,- shared in their own and their comeagues=» -In-service 
training; the somewhat more formal way^ in which teachers,- ^teacher 
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tutors or prof-ei>±i iuna=l tutor=s came to play a ma^of patt in init^ial 
training and proLaUionai^y .year programmes/ and at the other end of 
the scale/ the forma 1 but unmrstakably ef=fectlLye way in which teachers 
ejzther indivadualily ^r as members of thetr professional organ isat^iohs/ 
took a ma=3or part in the national and regionai planning and valiidation 
bodies - governmental^, uni-varBi^ty and indtipendent. The experts whol^Ly 
endorsed these strategies, encouraged not only by thetr desi=rabi?l5ity 
m the context <jf the educatlional arrangements appropriate for demo- 
cratic soc-ietueS/_ but also for the -important practical reason that 
there was considerable evidence of tnei^r vrabulu^ty and ef-fectiveness . 

5 . The _Commu n rt=y 

increasingly experts saw communi^ty participation as itself being 

an important part of the decxsion making structure of professional 

educatiion; and evnidence of participatiion by parents_/_ students 

employers and other interested parties rh the rn^service and ihit^i^l 

training arrangements was seen to be not only possible but/- liike 

professional partacipatron itsell^/ highly desirable. R. GodduW") 

draws attention to such participation; 

"By investing its discretionary funds m activities such as the 
-Teacher Corps , the Gareer Opportunities P-rogramme (GORj=/= the 
-Training cf Trainers c£ /Teachers programme (TTT.),,. and emerging 
eMorts xn Performanco Based Teacher Educatiion (p8TE)_=/= the 
ifederal government has opened the door to new direct infdyences 
oh teacher education by the community and the pubiic schools. -- 

-To conclude this section it mayr be said that/- overal?!/ the yiow 

of the experts on the instirtutional arrangements was strongXy in 

favour of the plufali=t^y of muliti^^purpose ms.^itu tiohs and a widespread 

participation in the exercise of power m the determination of their 

funct^ioning and responsibJubity.. 

ui. POLICY- recoMmendAtjcons and GONenUSXONS 

The summariser of the papers and the discussions recommends /- 
based oh the avaiilable data/ that the attention of government policy 
makers could profitably be centered on the following areas: 

1 New -prof essxonal teacher tramjtig as a condition of educational 
change 

There was unanimous agreement that professional, training both 
iniitiial and in-service should be seen as an important component of 
t.ducat^iona-1 change=. Develooments m the Eunctiioning of the educa:^ 
t^ional service to achieve new educataonai and social pol*icieS/- or 
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even the veny prucesy of sooial change i=tsel=f./ brought about striking 
chang.es xn the roles of teachers. Only through properly planned,, 
f.uhded and valued programmes of professional training and retraining 
-in which teachers came to achieve new knowledge,, understandahg and 
sensi^t-i"v4'ty/= could changes come about in a way that maxxmised =the 
advantage to the system as a whole and minimised the dlsruptaon and 
alienation that occurred when chaas^e was prof essional^ly unaccep table. 
But professional training was not just seen as an accompaniment of 
-the changing role of the teacher^,_= but as a potentially creatfive 
rhs.rument for change in its own _r=ight. Indeed,, i-f teachers were seen 
to -be agents of change In, for example, -bringing educational pppor- 
tuhiitaes more -ful^iy to disadvantaged groups>- then this could only take 
p;l^ce e £f ec t-i v_e ly rf_ app r opr=i a t e ly- f oc u s ed t irax n i ng a nd -=r e t r a i h i hg 
^^stirategies preceded 4^fc. 

2=. SqM solec-t^ion for access to the teaching profession 

The experts were strongly in -favour of a strategy of access to 
the teaching protession,= wi5thin agreed- manpower forecasts,, that 
a^lUowed students the uppo^tunity and guidance to select them se Lyes 
and drew attention to a number of pre-tfainihg -diaghostu.c- :pef=i6ds 
which were taking place successfjullly. Not only was this seen to -be 
desirable ih 4^ts_eLU^>- but also compatible with the vi:ew 'that sees the 
capacity of individuals to take .par^t in decision making as a= centralsly 
impor^tant goa^l of contemporary educational systems r in shofkt>= the 
creation of -anner directed-" rather than -other directed- adults.. 

3-. Reform of initial period of training 

a) -To -respond to change 

Eol?loW-ing from this the experts recommended programmes o.f 
initial training that were designed to give students ih the training 
insti^tutions the oppot-tuhity#/- not only to e.xp_eMehce new -roles of 
teachers in a way that alEowed them to understand in a- s.ehsiitive way=,.- 
but aUso to be adaptable and capable of responding to change so that 
the hew role.s do hot ih their time become rigid and inflexible. It 
was emphasized that it was hot that the teacher's =role had changed 
but that 4^t was changing.. 

b) to ensure further self-development 

Yet, in the iniitral perdod of training limited objectives were 
seen to be approp^atc ^ ob^cct=tves that gave the begihhihg= teacher 
a-= coherent ground on which he could go on to achieve personal and 
professional seM development and the cormnitment and involvement 
essential for a sound professional identity/, though it was arg.ued 
that such a= foundation could bo bujilt through expemencc in a care- 
fully chosen range of innovative schools ,= the expej^ts recommended 
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that ut was e.veri mote impor^tant for beginning teachers to have 
expeiy.ence in a f ui:i range of schools so that they wouia be better 
prepared for the problems of -introducing and defenaing innovatory work 
in ordiha^ ('^.regular'-) schools. 

4=. Reform of JLn_^se_rv.ice training schemes 

a-) As ^the__complement of ihrt^a^L. traininq 

The continuing nature of change led the experts to emphasize 
strongly the particular importance of in-service training as a neces- 
sary partner to new forms of ihimal training, Indeed,- it was clear 
that one could no longer be viable wj^thout the other.. 

b) Eor ali in the educat^ional system 

The Wide range of inrservj.jce training that the exper.ts were able 
to consider emphasized the outstanding fdexibiai^ty and importance of 
this prov^lsion as ah instrument for change hot only for ordlharky- 
teachers but also for heads adv^isersv- inspectors and administrators. 

c) For beginning and_experdLenced_teachers 

Bt was recommended that in^se^vice poMcies should identify- two 
levels of provision - one for the ^st (probationary,) year of tea- 
ching and the second for post-probationai^y activities i For beginning 
teachers ih-ser.v4ce aot>iv.ities were seen to provide essential rein- 
forcement of -ihj^tiai training. For exper^ienced personnel in^ser^vice 
t>raining was seen to provide opportunities for the development of 
persohaL^ professional, and management ski=lls and detaiUed policy 
necommendatiohs for appropr=iate programmes were offered. 

<3) To _help_teachers to -participate ih_decisioh!^makihq 
Such opportunities offered teachers the chance to participate 
more fuUey in fundamental deaisioh making and so enhance their profes- 
sionai status, often to a marked degrea; an enhancement warmly 
endorsed by the Expert Group. 

5_. Gov e_r nme n ts ' re spo n s ib i^ll ti e s 

^naiUy./= the experts reviewed insti^tutional arrangements and 
welcomed clear gavernmentai indications of access, standards and 
training programmes/- recognising that governments alone had the giobal 
v^iew and financial resources to initiate major decisions . 

6_. Rartnership in teacher traininq_polucies_a nd institution^ 

The need for partnership in the exercise of power between govern^ 
ment,- universities., training institutions,, teachers and the community- 
at iar^je was strongiy emphasized.. In particular the need for par- 
tnership in the work of the training institutions themselves was 
emphasi=zed in order to minimise their firequent academic and 
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o.ccupat=io4ial i"Solat=lon w^th tts unhelpful consequences -both -for =tea- 
chers and therr students. Such par^tnership was generalily^/. but .not 
exclusively^/- seen to involve lnhks wrth the univensi^es - pant^culatly- 
-those univers4?ties that were moving to a more favourable evaluation of 
the status and signr^cance of pedagogical studies and. research and: 
away from tiiO traditional university view of education as a^ low status 
area. 

7=. g^exibiila:ty- and openness 

Overall, in institutional arrangements as -In the training :prp- 
granpes themselves, = the experts recommended- policies of flexibi*li_ty 
and openness =in which thete is ^full par^ticipatioh by^ the teachers and 
trainees themselves. It is in this way. that educational policies 
coul^ respond to broader social polJicies^. implyjlng closer ^relations 
between school and- community and close affinity between education and: 
employmGnt in this pant^icular sector.. 

8 . ihvos tmen t in— r enewed^tGacher_^traxhinq 

In all their deJjiberat^ions the experkts were mindful of the costs 
of the strategies involved. But,- given the widespread::pubiiic agree^^ 
ment on the need for the expansion oX educationatl servrces- -in areas 
of need, iit was emphasi^zed that better professional training, ^by 
enablxng the more effective creation and ufcilusatlon o^ professional 
long-term capital the teachers - could represent a= parHticular^ly^ 
sound If^v^^^tment which,, an the long run,- was likely to give enhanced- 
cost eLffectlveness to the educational system as a= who:le_. 




NEWJPATTERNS_OF- ^TEACHER =TASKS 
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teaching must change as the goaTs and- ob^ectxves of education 

change, Eactual information and abtia^ty to get a= xpb or to get into 

a college or uhiversi^ty atp ho longer- sug^cient.- Neofther is ifailute 

to educate a slgniifdcant' segment pi the school cOliehtele tolerable^. 

This had led to increase.^ concern for ob^ecttyes such a^; meeting the 

neeqs of inaividual students; cur.ciculum relevancy,; democra tisatioh 

of schools:; greater emphasis on creativity,, anquuny,, and ph xhteri 

personal relations ana spcial problems; ana attoftudes toward spotety 

and toward- learning itselX. Therefore, the commpn theses underlying 

the pagers oh the new^patterhs of teacher tasks are.,: 

ip) Ver^y f ew ihhoyatlons have as an pbje_c_fctve_,_= in the 
^r_f_t pTlaceL/- tfie mod isSica tloh of ' the condoitions and 
^^yf ^-H which- teachers are employed, and yet all of 
them,- in the end,- ca^ into question tradi^tibnai 
teacher tasks and conditions oi work. 

to) This caJMng into question oi^gi nates in the heed 
to individualise education to take account of the 
§§44^&i 9 s a nd a t tifitude i of d^ch student; bu t 4 1 1 9 
to encourage the spcral development of students^"" 
ito). Giv^h the ava^able human and -material resources,- 
it soon becomes clear that a Mexlble and- rational 
^^^'if ation of these -resources 1^ heeded to achieve 
the new- pb^ec^ives of th6 educational system," 

iv,) A- policy o:f this ^Ind would find support in par^ 
ticular in the results of certain scientific" 
studies which cphclude that impfovihg" the efficiency. ' 
of egu cation depends more upon irSp roving the qual^ity 
of education oiferod than upon changes- in 
matfr^ial condiitlohs,- including that of varl«Vtlon in 
class size.. " 

V5) I.t may- -be noted,, however, that any. substantial im= 
proyement In the gjua^ty of education impljiel an 
inltia^l investment directly concejaning teachers and 
their condiztiohs of work-Oli} 

Kor the most part, the innovative prograrmnes the experts described 

and discussed have brought about throe kinds o£ changes in the 

schools ^ the various iforms of drff ofentiated staffing ,, technology. - 

dopondent .programmes., and -what can loosely be called- op en iearhlhq. 

£lans. Examples of specific actlv-lties wi^thin these ratheTTbroadly 

qef inea categoMes Include : 

1) 0|Cp.,. "New p.atterns of -Teacher Tasks and their Implications V 
Backgcound discussion paper - DhDmxp/^l:4.22 (mimeographed).. 
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Di^f=£ercn tfia te J S ta fif^im? - Horizontal ~ The "=3 or 2'-' Rrogramme in 
Hawaii! and- the vat-i^us uther projects which involve the i^ind of team 
teaching that results in roles such as col;iegral planning, greater 
subject matter specialisation/, more attention to ^pastoral or guidance 
act=iv4^ties,= and more careful attention to recording and using data 
about ii^di-vidual student progress. Vert=ical - The varaous projects 
such as the Temple Crty,, Cal^ffornia- model and other -programmes desi^gned 
pr=incipdl=l-y to move students through the prograiiune at a==rate appropri^? 
^te to "their abi4-rty.. The programmes have goneraLly. produced greater 
emphasis on such roles as: developer of speci^tic learner objectives 
including their sequencing and cr=iterfia - f or assessment; dragnoser of 
learning disabiilrties.; proscr-ibef of learning pgppr^tuhi.ties:; record 
H^-#P-^=/ c.o^ordinator of outside -resources; and direct instructoi^/.- 
o£ten through such new mechanisms as mini-units. 

Technology ^Dependent-Programmes ^ _T_echiio_logy-^Dependent Prograrmn_eS/= 
such as the exper^iment at Mariy-le^Roi (Erahce).,. the various projects 
in GomputerrAssisted Instruction,, and those that use television for 
direct teaching of students. These innovations often call upon the 
teacher to move away from his or her tradi^onal. role as transmitter 
o? ^i^f 9?^^"^^ion and to give greater stress to such roles as manager^/. 
diagho_ser=>. and prescrlber * with an occasional need to :be a.. mechanic 
too. 

Open .I^earninq =Pl=ans - The various innovations somewhat arbitrarily, 
grouped here range from massive and- systematically, pla executed 
prpgrammes such as those .ir« the Malmo region of Sweden and the Infant 
Schools in Great Britain,- to the School-Witho_ut-Walls work in 
Philadelphia/, to the single classroom ef^forts of individual teachers 
to open up their programme. The names of- these projects include open 
education, informal schools/ flexibl:e schedul_es_>- free schools/- and- so 
oh. Teacher roles in them often emphasize faci^Uitat^ihg inquiry,/ 
encouraging student independence > managing group dynamics/ helping 
in the sociatisihg process. 

the various types of educational changes- already reviewed- by OEGp 
showed that new roles are beginning to emerge. =(1-) Mlthough the extent/= 
direction/- and weight of these roles cannot be determined in detail/, 
there does exist sufficient -evidence :for datoctihg likely, directions 
of their implications for teacher tasks and pointing up some probable 
trends in this area. -This s.urhmaryi/ then/ attempts to identify those 
directions, it is organised in the ifolLowing -way=.- 

the Mrst section focuses on one of the ma=ior aspects of the 
changing context of the professional activity of teaching/ at the 
basis of the new patterns of teacher tasks: the trends in the dis- 
tribution of responsibi^lnities for teaching and learning. In par=ticula^/. 

1) the teacher, and Educational Change; A New Role. /, op. cit . 
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the interdependence, the independent study by the student and the ^fole 
of the various media are :teviewed.= 

The second section concentrates oh the mam implications,. =for the 
teaching .profession, of the committment to .permanent iparticipation j.n 
the adaptat?ioh of the educational system. This section therefore is 
maihl-y devoted to the types of environment most likely= to :favpur the 
active and effective .participation of teachers m educational 
innovation. 

The following three sections deal in greater detas^i wrth the 
possible -ways in which the teacher could perform his new tasks,, 
through: 

^ =&exibiliity= in staffing patterns and=-regulatiohs 
- changes in worJ^ng condiitions 

^ new approaches to class si-ze and quaMty of education. 
Each section contains several sub^ topics and. in each of the subsections,, 
there are supporting annotations/qubtes from experts ' .papers prepared- 
-for the March 19-^4 OEGD meeting. 

The paper concludes with a- statement on .policy, frecqpnendatiohs 
and conclusions. 
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-1. TRENDS m.Ti!E DISTRIBUTION- OF 
RE_SP.ONSIBILIT=IES TOR TEACHING AND H'^ARNTNG 



.Teaching cpnda=tFipns exist-ihg in most countries are too blten not 
compatible wilth or s_upp_or.tive of new eUuc agonal goals and the implied- 
diversified ifunctions for teachers. - 

tp± example/- teachers have tended- to be autphompus decisxoh 
-makers ah their serficohtaihed= classrooms.- Np"w-=they= are oal^"ed= upon 
to admiit other adults i -peersz- educatib special-ists such- as 
guidance workers/ -parents ^- teacher aids sp_ecial=is_ts £rpm the 
-coimun l£ty= - - in to Eh e rr class rooms They- are s ha r i hg i h- t h e i r , plan n in g 
and teaching wxth other -teachers team teaching -and pther new- S-tafr 
-fihg patterns. Teachers are even -being uriged =tp reJilnquish some pf- 
^thei!r teaching -=rple to -media. - 

Mahy= p_f the -papers -prepared for the experts meetFihg ph New 
Patterns of -Teacher Tasks and thexr Impl=i_c_a&Lons crhtaih cbhsidefable 
infprmatiph ch the trend- f rom ihdepehdertce_of_tea ^ tier=s_to_ah_-lnter- 
depehdehcy- pattern . Three qup_tat=Lbhs W44-I hi-ghJa.ght the trend: 

--S-ta£f drf fe-rehtiatiph in the _publ=ic schools pf the 
UhiEted- States is not a= hew concept. The purposes ahd= 
manner of implemehtat^bn have uhdergphe and- are s ti^;! 
uhdergping change. The oldest model of dr^f erentdatibn 
was teacher/iprzincipj^^ wi^th te:^cher_s 

being viewed mpre or less as interchangeable .parts 
which peMbrmed l^ke t^sks for lifte =pay=. Departmen- 
talisation by subject areas offered a= degree of specials 
isatFion,- but chiefiy= in terms- of the content with which 
each teacher dealt. =The adding bf supe^v-isors and 
speci^Msts and,- in about 1948,- noh^centi^ed- staff as 
teacher aides and assistants represented another type p£ 
diiiferentia tioh .- =The rbles were addttiye to the classy 
room teacher and= did not result,- to any de_gre_e-,= in 
^ i'J r§ ^ # h ^ a ti on of roles amo ng t e ache r s . 
"Team teaching was introduced in the mid^l950'Si- Whitte 
afifectihg the way teaching is pei^formed,- it bnly 
occasionalliy causes different jpb descMptiohs or pay 
scales f pr teachers.. " (ID 

"The a It e r n a tive -ppli cy of 1 n t r p d uci ng a ncil^ ary aides 
into the ciassrppm deser^-es spme attentibn- The study 
of the primary teacher's day in =EDgi^^nd (Hilsum and Gane,- 
19-^4") Revealed- that ♦only abput 4^ per cent of the 
(teacher's) time was on average allocated to lesson 



IT A^^^T~Hyer and R.M. McGlufe: "=the Effect af Innovations pn Staf-fihg 
Patterns and Teacher ^pl^s" in New. Patterns o£ ^Teacher Education 
and -Tasks - Country Experience - Uni-ted Statesl TT OEGD Paris ,- 19 7.4-. 
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instruction as such^'=. Whrle a. f ucthef 20 per cent .was 
assigned to preparing and organising pupils ' work,- and 
io per cent to 'general |uper-vasi6n-=', mucfi of the =rer? 
mainder was spent oh hbhfprofessional activities such 
as supep-isihg. chi?ldren*> movements ar_ouhd= the school 
and carryJLng out mechanical and- cler^ical tasks . 
•-' Th e lU kela ho od t ha t t e ac h i ng o tf-lci e n cy. =w6 u 1 d= a mp f b ve 
especially in schools wi^th 4«irge clais^s,- -i=f additional 
^helpers* were provided to relieve the teacher of 
these nphrprofessional tasks would= seem to =be very 
high. It -Would not appear,- howe-vor,- that as yet the^e 
is any empirical evidence available to show-==that teach^ 
ing efficiency is in fact improyed with- such help".4m)" 

"Pifferentiated staffing and other arrangements- produce 
changed roles for teachers : 

-ii) lns_truc-_t-i on- Assistants (average of 20 hours -per 
week p_ar teacher) oversee __puplUs ' Independent"" 
study,- etc. =; Q-ierks (average, of 10 hours per 
week- per teacher) keep records_>_ e.tc./^" General. 
Aides (average of § -hou^s per wee g per teacher) 
perform tasks not -requiring cojnpatence in 
subqect areas or~cle|4cal. sl^^ls . 
ili) -Teachers are sch§du|ed ah average of not more 

than -10 hour I per ^eek-wjth puplfl groups (-2 fiours 
wl-th large groups,- 8 hours w^th smal!l^)r> the " 
Hi^nce of 20 hours, -mof tJly oh school ipremises ,- 
are for keeping up^to-da|a_,. d§veT6plng -mate^^Ts 
e^va^uat3.hg,_- conferring and- supj^rvlsihg. 
il4=) Most t^acheirs serve a new ^role a| teacher-couhseior 
(helping about 35 pup Jls ihdivlduamv- to ipl^h 
schedule., and cliquge their" Indepjend^^ S-tudy time 
apd co:yiecting in|ormatloh ab.gut: dach .pu^i?!' s 
P f 9-^ ?e s_s and- d ilf fic ulti e s )^ 
i^v) Teachers work- Individ u|Tl^ =ih oJffcices or in 

groups organised -by. departments or on some other 
basis. "=(=2) - - - - -_ 

Teachers in the past have tended- to -be the authority figures in 
the classroom. P-up.lls and- the conrntuntty ^respected- the ==te^^^^ 
expected him to pl^n and execute the teaching and- to control the 
env-lrohmeht and- the students. -The hew gpals- -require the .pupiJl to 
take an active part in his learning process and In the learning- of 
others. -The relationship between the teacher ahd.pupi!! must be one 
of openness,- trust,- co-operation,- and mutual irespect. 

-The .papers of two of the experts gave attention to the -mere as ing 
responsibij,-ltv^ of ^the student =f or. his own _learhlhq- and the impia. cations 
of this for the teache^. 

"The impor-tance of involving the _pupl?ls in the planning ahd= the 
management of th| school work has been Increasingly stressed- 
in the hew curric_ula= in Sweden both for the gruhdskola 
and t h^ gymhasieskola . Na ti o n al a hd i h t e r h a ti o n a l ex^ 
periences have together cpntMbuted. to tfiat development. 



.1) D. Pidgeon: "Glass Si?o as a- Factor of :P-upiil -Performance 
=P_pJlicy- Analysis - ,- annex to this volume. 

2) A-^- Hyer and R.M. McClure., op.clt. 



It started Ln Sweden J.n the middle the sixties and 
the trend was intenux^f^ed through the student movement 
at the end of the decade . " (=1=) 

-What are teachers doing now for students that students 
could do for themselves - o^f the students had the time./, 
the places, and the matei^als for mdepehdent-StudvL ? 
(Such an arrangement can save teacher time and energy 
while giving students more experience in 'learning by 
doing* and ' responsibi=l:ity for thei^r own learning' 
both desi^rable educat:ional goals .=) " (2^) 

"DjU^ferent models were drawn for the buj^ding up of 
these study projects. One aim was to gi^vc more room 
for the pupils' own activities, individuaTly or in 
groups. This was ,o be attained by making the basic 
course, common for ail., as small as possible. Thereby., 
room was gi^ven ror a wider special cpursa, enabling the 
pupi4s to choose their vn *-asks. The teachers worked- 
in teams / planning the rfo 3 much as possible in co~ 
operation With pupids anv - certain extent wi^th 

parents, " (i) 

'-Growing trum the sar-3 traditions as informal education 
IS a rolativelv new phenomenon on the Ameirf.can Educa^ 
tioiral scene-/ schooling without a buijding. The intent 
of this movement is to b^ng about signii^lcant and basiic 
ch?r ; the way in which school is conduated. A- 

si=jnj^f -C'.it change proposed by the proponents of this 
foiti - schooling Is the source of educational objective - 
tht student himsel^f^. In many of these schools., students 
are trusted to make their own decisions about the kind- 
of education they wish to roceive and the way in which 
they wi^U. acquire iit. 

"In Ehi^ladelphia * s now famous Parkway Rrogramrae/ students 
mace the fiirst and most bas.ic decis.ion/ whether or hot 
to attend fchis school. After that, the student must 
choose every.thing he does wiJthin the programiae.. ^f he 
does not make a choice or cannot make a choice.,- then 
nothing happens until he does . Through a- system such 
as this ^ students learn, with the help of adv-isors./- to 
make dedisions ^ hopefully with increasing skill - and to 
understand the process through which one g.pes to make 
such dec>isi6ns . - (4) 

Another supporting annotation illustrates some of the problems created 

for teachers when student involvement Is Increased: 

"It is a common trait of all the development projects 
in the Malmo area that they aim at making the pupils 
-increasingly responsible for their own learning and 
for the work of the whole school. But school democracy 
is no easy task . " (3) 

The report of the .results shows further the diff=iculties that some 

ptjijpiu uacuunter as students become more involved in decision making.: 

"Tne tinal outcome of tne campaign was a-= polaMsatlon 
among the pupils and partly among the teachers.. The 
aritagonism between radical and conservatiive groups among 
the pupils had for a time a paralysing effect oh the 



i; B. Rodhe and B. Gran: "New Patterns of Teacher T.asks.: A Report 
on Experience in the Malmo Region" in Now Patterns of =Teacher 
Edu r ciwion and Tasks - Cuuntrv- Exper ience ^SWede n~/rOECD^r Paris / 

imS". - - - 

2) A.L. Hyer and R.M. McGlura,- op>__cl t. 

3) B. Rodhe and S. Cran, pp.. cit . 
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work- of the pupils' cpuhcil-. Many, pupMs, however/^ gained 
a= posirti-ve impression of the .possibiiUi-tUes .for the _pu]^i?is 
to influence therr school situation and an increase<3 
to do so in various contexts. Some of the exaggeration 
and- one-^idedness of the pupils' .planning made the teachers 
and school leaders le^s " incMhed. to aMgw the =pup 
take charge of more extensive unlets of study,. =This type 
of campaign,- in .which for a short time one theme is al^lowed= 
to dominate almost ali the activity in the school and the 
PyPl-is are aMpwed to part^icipate the shaping of i:t,= 
has since become more common. 

"tne^ ^tt^mpt to increase the degree of school democracy, 
at Kailangskolan has shed iight upon the constant 
d^eimna^ tha£ arises in such- expenimehts . If the pupils ' 
influence is too restricted and forrr.ai,. it does hot succeed 
in motivating the pup>ls and changing the usual passive 
4 u de t o one of re s pph s ib i 14= ty a hd= cor i n 61 u e nc e . 
^f=,- on the other hand,, the pupisls- are given a^ great deal 
of fr|_edom in influencing their own situ4t4pn -at schppij. 
the cpntradictipns in a- modern indus_tMalJised society. 

give ri|e to acti:V_ities that create cpnSl^ict within 
their own -ranks." 

Teachers former^ly= reiied tp a. great extent pn textbppk- assighments- 
le_c_tur3ihg>= and guestipn/answer or driri requij^hg rote learning. Npw- 
hew methods are needed- tp accompiish brpader and more sociaMy- 
prdented goals. No longer is it suf^cieht to "teach the ciass^'^; 
prp vis ions must be made fpz: the indiyiduarlsisatipn p_f ihstfuct-iph . 
Teachers must also utilize a variety pf teachihgMearning =xespurces^ 
print and hpn-priht,- as we 1=1 as -respurces outside the schbbi itsel-t.- 

A- thread running thrpugh almost a^li of the ihnpvatiohs -reported 

by= the experts- was experimentation wi th -ways pf xhdivldualisihq 

instruction . The papers hot pnly= suppprted this -but cpntaine_d= a. 

number of case examples liiustrating di^fferent k=inds pf attempts to 

achieve this gpaln- 

-Gritics say that schools dispense lock -step education 
geared to middle class students who are piint priented 
and academi cai-ly mo tiva t e d . Th e s_t ude n t s o f t he 
schools,- as we^; are becpmihg more warded in their 
S-Qciai background, educational ihterdsts,- and styj:e pf 
learning. Teachers,- tqq_}- vqry_ as to the kind of" 
students and content with -which they are most effectiye - 

"Weii as finding themselves more successful with 
certain teaching sty^e^ than with others; 
"individualised learning methpds emphasize motivation,^ 
continuous =pr ogress,- sel?f -direction,, individual 
scheduling, personalised evaluation; and- 4ttent4on to 
personal needs and Interesjts^ while maihtaining_:pupii 
accou h tab iiity. . '- (lii) - - 

-There were many- other citations about specific aspects of indi- 
vidualising instructipn through various devices: 

- Individualised mathematics teaching 

- Open classrooms 

- Schppls without walis 

= Xndividuaiiy. Guided Education 

- Muiti-.- jdia uti^Mzataon 



i} A.Ii. Hyer and R.M. Mcelure_,= 0£^ cit. 



^ IP-X=: individually Prescribed Instruction 
- Computer assisted instruction. 



il. THE eCMMITMENf TO PERMANENT PAR'MCXPATION IN THE ADAPTATION 
OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND I-tS IMPLICATJCONS 

The teaching profession is l^o^ving in the midst of the cur-rent 
educational ferment and pedagogical innovation in a- state of uncer- 
tainty and anxiety.. Teachers are being expected to embark on courses 
of action for which they were ne-ver prepared,- whxch may be incompatible 
wiJth their il!fe goais^ ana of which they are not sure of remaining 
the master. 

There is I^i=ttle wonder that innovation tends to wiither away.,, or 
to be "locally adapted" until it is no longer serving i>ts intended 
purpose or that schools ^nd a= way of using the language of innovation 
to provide a cover-up to protect themselves Srom real changes. 
Certain changes in educational support and incentive structures should 
^§ experimented with in order to overcome the conservatism of the 
educa tioha 1 i ns titu tion : 

a) Creating a favourable environment or support structure 
for change r numerous methods of supporting meaningful 
change were suggested in the papers and in the discus- 
sion of the experts. Among these methods four seem 



particularly important^ providing adequate leadership; 
creating buildings,- facil^tties, and teaching materials 
conducive to constructive change; ways to adapt 
innovations to match local needs; and the removal or 
aliteration of negating poMcy regulations. Each xs 
treated separately below. 

X) Leader-ship - Provision of adequate leadership is 
important. Administrators and supervisors can 
n>?iintaiit a permissive cMmate for changa/. make 
known their expectation that experiments will 
be carried out/ make failures as well as successes 
a learning experience/- and provide creative leader- 
snip. Researchers and instructional development 
agencies can also -play ^ supportive rola- 
Aitnough leadership was recognised as an important 
-factor in successful innovation/ surprising as 
it may- seem,, little attention was devoted to this 
subject in either the papers of the experts or in 
the discussions., indirect attention was gi^ven to 
leadership of the discussions of team teaching/ co- 
operative teaching/ and diif=ferentiiating staffing/ however,- 




where toam loaders or "master teachers" are 
utsrJUized. The foLlowintj quotations indicate other 
concerns about leadership.. In the MalmO/ Sweden 
experiment/ for example, a. -way to sy^stematicaXXy. 
bring more expertise to poia-bical decisions was 
tried : 

"Furthermore/ the city authorities made it possible 
for the Board of Education to create an organisation 
of educational advisors, supplemented by expert groups 
of teachers who ofifered active help to therr colleagues 
in fuli&illing their new and difficult tasks. In 
these expert groups, teachers of different competence 
pooled therr skills in order to help the city authori- 
ties and their colleagues wrth the selection and. p 
duction o£ suitable material and with the introductioh 
of new methods of work. *'^(1) 

Other innovations have pointed to the need for a- recastrng of a= 

previously established leadership role,= as wrth the Trump Rlan =for 

dlMerentiated sta£fin9=;- 

'*The pr^incipal spends three^fp_u|^.ths of his time working 
directly with teachers to improve Instructfioh and 
learning . "(2) 

B. Rodhe and B. Gran discussed the settings :for leadership growth: 

"Educational development centres have pr6ved= valuable 
instruments for the emergence and Implementation of 
innovations through, teachers,, administrators and 
local authorities. " 

"Early on in the period of the introduction of the 
qrundskola ,. the need was felt f or a- mor^ systematic 
attempt "at developing suitable modes of work,= 
primarily for indrvlduadlsatioh and social education. 
Tne experience gained f rom a couple oE Indiv^idual scfiools 
where experimental work had- been carried out In the 
-19505 was Incorporated ih the creation" of the 
Educational Development eentre of Malmo,_ which started^ 
-its work in 1964= afier f- parliamentary/ decisi^ of §fie 
same year had made tRe creation of such centres possible. 
From the very beginning,- the work of the Centre r^i 
la ted Itself to and aimed- at incorporating efforts -by 
teachers who ware already at work-,= try^ing to find work- 
^^ys of realising the objectives of the grundskol^ . 
With these existing teacher Inlt^^ points 
of departure, the Centre developed- some series of prbi 
jec-ts, all in the spirit of the parllameh decision 
which iformulated the objectives of the educational 
centres as being: *^.to Mndy practicable wayj of 
glylng effect to the intentions of the educational 
reforms proposed or already decided, also at the levels 
higher than the compulsory sch661,= and to facilitate 
the progressive -revision of th^ curriculum* ./(Oi) 

11) Buildings; f aci Unties and - t jS aching materials 

Teachers placed in a' new and chalUlehgihg environ^ 

ment tend to respond creatively,. It is Important 



-1) B. Rodhe and B. Gran^= pp ._ clt. 

2} A.L. Hyer and K.M. McClure, o^^ clt. 
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that the physical envi^ronmerit suppont new teaching/ 
leacnincj strategics and j^t is equaiiy import=^ant that 
the ma.te2:=i^ls of instnuctuiop, including meaia, are 
also stimulants for constructive change. The ex- 
pects, however, did warn that when radical changes 
in bui=ldings arc maae, such as open school designs, 
rt is aavisable to use "volunteer" teachers rather 
than to arbrtrar=ily assign teachers. 
Several of the experts in wrj^tang about innovative 
schools gave attention to how school buildings and 
teaching facili=ties supported innovations or how- 
they actea as detei^rehts, I^t would appear that 
many new building designs are suppor=ting new trends 
in s_choo34ng_. In the Malmo area (Swedon)=.-=(l=} 

"As a new pedagogical organisation emerged, teachers 
found themselves hltfelng wapls which often seemed 
to be in the wrong place. The traditional school 
building did hot 6it the new pedagogical models. 
One of the tesuits of development work in the 
Maliiio area has been to design a hew kind, of school 
building which should- function better than ^tradi^ 
tional ones for the new pedagogical models. These 
new schools can be charactcnisdd as open plan 
schools .B.E.E. 

"pui^ing Che exper=imentation wiith team teaching and 
Mcxible grouping and integration of subjects,, the 
traditional organisation of space and placing of 
materiai was pSteh felt to be a rcsti^cteivc tac.toik. 
"Tb^ iPC^l- ?94^4 ^^^yc^^'i-pr^ was favourable and 
able to influence the Gity council into giving rer 
la lively generous amounts of money towards hew 
educational equipment. At the same time/_ Mbrary 
and- audiovisual centres were established- :f or the 
whole school sy_stem,= offering technical service and 
pedagogical advice,- to some extent also being a- 
centfal store for 0ilms, and such tapes,- records, 
books_^ atc.=, as are not in constant use at the 
schools. -The existence of these centres makes it 
possible for school librarians to take a- more 
active part in the actual teaching situat^iohS/ 
being libera feed -from the greater part of the 
technical chores . " 

In the United States .-(Z) 
_ __ '-'Trump and Georgiades propose s&veral new ways 

to use f-actlities and- mohey=: Reduce overcrowding 
by introducing more independent study=, large- 
group instruction (presentations)., and small 
group dr^scussion: 

^ Remove a wall between two classrooms and subs-^ 
titute chairs for school desks ^^rranged in semi- 
circular -fashion to face the presenter now sta?? 
tioned m the iront, on the window side now 
covered by a curtain or green paint)i; this faciXl- 
iity houses twice as many pupils as In convene 
txional classrooms. 



ii) B. Rodhe and B. Gran, op. cit^. 

Z) A.L. Hyer and R.M. McClure/ gp* oilt . 
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Install two panttt^ons in a conventional classr 
.room to pcoduce 3 smalSL^group discussion rooms / 
substituting chai-rs in a circle foi; school desks; 
this 4?^rangemeht accommodates 50 per cent more 
pupils in the same space. 

^ Change classrooms into study and work centres 
for independent study.; schedule more pupils 
for some super.yised study and work in the com- 
munity,, with appropriate arrangements for ac- 
countafailfity- 

^ Convert corridor, lobby,, and cafeteria- spaces 
into independent study areas; pupils can walk 
through sucli areas whMe other pupils are 
working, especiaMy under fdexible and in- 
dividuaiised schedule arrangements." 

The architectural pro3tk.L of tiie French expe^ment at Mariy^le-Roi .was 
"refijrm cuiripelix^g" and the settings wertj planned to "praveht a^. return, 
to obsolete teaching-learning mathods" .=(1-) Several of the case .stud ie_s 
dealing wrth s^tci?fic types of media- also deait wrth .faca^ties sup= 
porting therr use., e-.-g. tulev-xsion and computer assisted ihstruct-ion. 
iii) Xnno-vabions selected to meet, l oca l needs ^ Not alft 

ij^oovatrions are transferable in toto from one scliool 
to another^. Mso, the innovating institution should 
be certain that any Mnancial costs of the new pro- 
cedures can be sustained by. the local school dis_tract.. 
-This is especially, important if money. £rqm ah 
"outside" source is used in getting the innovation, 
started. 

Several comments are made in the papers .which 

support the need for criteria to assess the local 

need for a particular innovation. A.L.Hyer and 

R.M. McClure.(2) give some examples of such ciaite^a,. 

based on tlie U.S. experience: 

"In order to Iielp clarify the distinctions and features 
of the innovations described in this paper=,= the authors 
have developed a ttibla which,, in a generalised =w ay, 
compares ^?eyeral innova^pns on four vaM^ables_. 
(See table 5)-. A study of the chart reveals that the 
firrst decision needed when considering ihst a l-liihg= an 
innovation is one of purpose: are the present goals 
and ob-jectives acceptaijle? Are new ones to be sub^ 
st^tuted? Are new ones to be added on? Xs the £6tal 
school population to be affected or only a particular 
segment? Must the innovation be achieved without in- 
creasing costs or can the 'value added* be Mnanced 
through increased costs? An innovation may fit some 
conditions but not o.fehers . Conceptualising school 
problems and building solutions that match need ii 
the Important first step in improving educational 
quality..... " 



i) J.. Poinssac: "Experiment of the College of Secondary Education at 
gaidy-le-Roi and its Implications for Teacher Tasks" in New" 
Patterns of teacher Education and tasks - Country. .Experience ^ 
Belgium^ Era nce^Unilted K inqdom , op. cit". " 



2) A.L. Hyer and R.M. McClura, op. cit. 



"titttit ir.c *juaL:> for an ini^ovatxva pnactlco havu boon 
estabijLShed/ it wlII he found chat some feinds of inno- 
vations wxl4 accompiish the ijoals much less expensi=ve_Ly 
than pther^s in a <jiven Situation. (Sec Appendix ill 
and 24 in Bibliog2:aphv) . Faccons that must bo con- 
sidered inciudo-: id) the cost of mx-tiating the in- 
novat-ion; ih) che availabxJUtty of the niatotials to 
suppoi?.t tho injiovatiOH/ and the cost of these; tc) the 
size of the student population to SGtv&d; and 
id) the degree of divei-sixy and decentralisation 
within the school system." 

iv) Removal or alterati'jrt uf negating pol^icy requlabions - Of=ten 
requirements beyona the control of the single school 
present ba rr=iei=s to change or support conser^vativo 
elements in faculties or cominuni tios.. Examples are 
provincial or national examinations for students/ 
budgetary procedures/ and task or rolo allocations. 
Sometimes lack of clarity about or too many decision 
makang points can be deterrents to changa. 

B. Rodhe ar.d B. Gtanil) descjtibe a system m Sweden which has traod 

to de»nons trace flexibi^lity : 

"A school whi^ch aims at -^Gmfoining these means for achiev- 
ing xus jjasic ob-3ecti=V5^»5 neeus to uevelop in the direc- 
tion of increased Mexibility in tho use of its re^ 
sources as well as in the saveral activities of the 
school.-. =.=. 

"The economic framework for schools where devalopment 
work was carried out was mainly the same as in other 
schools. As a smai^i remuneration for time given to 
conferences /= planning and reporting, the parsonnel 
engaged were given annual fees, S€ildom amounting to 
more than the regular pay for a couple of teaching 
hours. Basically,, however., the allotment of' teaching 
stafef in these schools was figured out according to 
the same rules as for the whole school system, these 
rules are part of a compiicated system of state 
grants, of which an outline is given m an Appendix 
to the Report. As teacher salaries are mainly financed 
through state grants, whereas building and equipment 
as well as personnel other than teachers are mainly 
P4i^ by the local authority (the state also gives 
grants towards tho cost of new school building)=, lit 
is hard to convert teacher time into any other kind 
of resource for the school. However/ a special 
government decision made it possible for experimen- 
ting schools to transform teaching time into time 
for non-pedagogxcai aids, teaching material' etc. 
"One of the biggest innovations ih tgr 69 was the 
introduction of resource-time and resource-hours. 
-In Malmo, teachers' assistants were employed and 
some teaching matarsiais were bought for the 20 per 
cent of the fesource-^time that was the stipulated 
llmitt for that particular purpose. Theie Was also 
the possibiliifey of putting some of the resource- 
time into a *^mG-bank' to be used for guest- 
lecturers / extra work due to study-visitS/ etc./ the 
greatest part of the re source- time m the orienta- 
tion subject area/ amounting to three hours per 
week and class, must however be distributed among 
the teachers. At some schools this distMbution was 

1) B. Rodhe and B. Gran, op . c it. 
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made for a week at a time which meant that some 
teachers' attendance vapied considerabty- 5rom one 
week to anothoi^. 

"in 19/74 a- Government Commission was appointed wrth 
the task of investx^gating the Internal" school work. 
The Conuhission is studying the effects of greater 
ifiberty. for the indivadual school' in adminxsteMng 
Its teacher resources, in addiction to the so^cal^ed 
resource-hours / the school also has a .freer use of 
remedial teaching than otherschools. " 

In the Swedish ext>or=iments there appeajss to have been a lessening of 

a problem that has caused dx^f faculties for many innovators: 

"The decision strucLtuce. in the formal system is 
hierarchicaiLy buizlt up not only on a national and 
local basis but also within the individual school 
Vi^th the head-mas_teti,_ direator of s£udies,- senior 
teachers, teachers,- pupj.ils.- In thu expeMmentai 
work this has been broken down and replaced by= 
functionaX teaching teams, where the team and not 
an :indXv4qual person is responsible fur the woirk-. 
The legal structure then is butlit up hierdrchicaja^y^^ 
and the reai structure f unot^iohaily^. This means a 
situation where the two structures very o^ten c6me 
in CO conflict. There are ifor instance cases where 
the ceal rgsponsibi=lpity for the working situation 
m a school -is in the hands of the teams, -but the 
legal responsibxtxty -tests with the headimaste^, 
director of studies, etc." 

b) The experts were in agreement that much consideration should 

be given to the subject of creating incentives for change. -As 

has been praviously stated, the teaching ehvarohment was 

viewed as one way of encouraging and supporting change, The 

two mcenta^ves most freguent^^y mentioned in the papers,- how- 

ever^, were teacher involvement In planning and- implementing 

innovations and meaningful in-service education i 

Teacher involvement - the teacher is an educational expjert 

and as such has a right to expect that he wim have 

personal involvement in -modification of educational process 

ses and structures. However^, the teacher's personal posr 

sibiUity to innovate and/or his acceptance of ah ihnovation,= 

- and in particular the opportunity ajf^forded him of 

•appropr-iating* lit, wil-1 also depend on the ava'itobi^llity 

of mechanisms of participation and dialo^ye which woul^ 

enable him to comprehend and discuss the ma=jor changes 

which may be introduced. '(i) To ignore the teacher and to 

"thrust innovation upon him" is to court faiXlure for suc= 

cessfui establishment of an innovation depends on the 

teacher investing enough to overcome inherent ^resistance t 

a vested interest is needed. iMuch attention was therefore 

focused on the need for such teacher involvement; 



1=) Topics for discussion at the Conference on -teacher .P.oliicies,= 
op. cit. 
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"There are some types oL aata-vities which hold promise 
for encoura^.in<| eUucdtional instFiicutrions and teachers' 
associations to v-iew exper=imentatxon wtth teacher roles 
and staffing patterns ih a more favourable trghti Among 
the many that couJLd be mentaohed are the following: 
- invoLve teachers and teachers' associations in the 
planning for ^innovations . Become more dc^niti^ve 
about teacher role in deciSion^makang r ensuring rts place 
at the instructional level and at planning stages." (J.) 

"There has been a tendency from central authori^bies to 
tr^ to promote the educational progress in certain direc- 
tions. In some cases the local development comes=dhto 
conMlct wi^th this. Local research and development^ 
work may have difficulties being accepted by the central 
authorrties. E"en if there xs a quite clear effort to 
come to a dialogue between central and local interests^ 
di!5f=iculties sometimes ajEise in malting this dialogue 
MuitfuL. 

"The unions of the teachers have a positiLve atti-tudc 
to educational i'^T^arch and development activ=i^ties . 
But they otten make another pr=ior4ty of what are the most 
needed meajjuiejJ to take. /Cll the unions of course ti^ 
to develop th»* best economic and workang conditions 
their members. Some organisational experiments 
and new working condittions tnay in some instances be 
seen as a threat to existing- routines or pnvileges- 
The umons of the teachers recommend their members not 
to engage in local organisational research and develop- 
ment work Without permission Sroiii the unions . "=(^] 

n) 1 n^ s e rv 1 c e_ed uc a ti on 4- Governments have an obligation to 
provide for the retraining necessai^ for teachers 
adequately to plan and implement new instructional prac- 
tices. This in-service education should precede and con 
tinue through the early sttiges of innovations_i_= a, Hyef 
and R. McClureCi) in therr paper summai=Lse some types 
of activities which hold promise for encouraging edu- 
cational institutions and tuachers to view innova- 
tions in a more favourable light. One of the 
suggestions was=: 

"Providing adequate in-ser^vice education and pre- 
fer.*? tonal development =b_otji==fa_ef ore the innovation is 
introduced and du^hg the implementation stage. 
Emphasise an indiuiduaiisea approach to this kind 
of teacher career development." - 

B. Rodhe and B. Gran (2) make two other poiut& about in-serv=ice 
education: 

^In previous parts of this paper we have discussed 
what* knowledge and which new skilis the developmental 
work has requi^red in the teacher. Acquiring more know= 
ledge is a summative process / which means adding new 
Rnowieage to old; Erbm a psychological point of view 
this is the easiest process. Acquiring new skills is in 
many instances a formative process/ which may require 
breaking down old habits and building up new ones. Xn 
many instances this is a difficult process^ and one can 
expect opposition from t!ie teachen.E...=. 



1) A.I.- Hyef and R.M. McCiure/- op. clt. 
2-) B. Rodhe and B. Gran, op. ciit. 
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"DvMicutties related to a lack of knowledge are .not^iced 
bo.th xn people responsible for the expe^ments and in 
teachers and other persons involved xn the experiment. 
Xh-service training i=s of ten a. splution to these dr"f4 
-facul;ties. As has been shown previ6uslyr/_ the resources 
for the training of teachers and- school^personnel -rest 
wj^th the state (in specia=l organisations and coMeges 
for teacher training) . Therefore one problem not yet 
solved- has been how a- locatly innovated cxper^imeht can- 
rely on the central resources for teacher training. 
A related problem is that there have not been resources 
or time for systematic analyses,, .which provide the hew 
knowledge needed in an experiment. Often therefore the 
in=seir.v_ice training,, couf ses,_.etc.,__have not met the real 
needs. Here methods for a- more systematic analysis are 
being developed." 

Other inoentrives ^ Suggestions .made durahg the debates 

included; opportunities .for higher salar=iesr>. improved 

professional status,., increased eifigibi^^^ty =f or =pro^ 

motion, higher prestage with, students and parents,. 

and more opportunities for speci=ala.satioh of teachers. 

in accordance with th^ir interests and abiMLU^ties i 

The discussions and= the .papers stressed. the necessity. 

to meat identrfirabie needs in providing incentives: 

"An innovation must in some essential sense meet the _ heeds _6f 
the people involved i n the i h nova ti on . In psyxhoXp]gi^ ai""t e r ms 
one may" speak~of " ' heed-reduction ' . .For instahce the teacher i. 
must feel that there is a problem that hiedi t6 be solved, it 
is hot always cleariy seen how a.^partxcuiar experiment can 
meet such needs_.=...=. - (it) 

"Thnoyations which, cause teachers to =f eel more productive and= 
professional have a. better chance o£ suaceis than =thos_e whi:ch 
tend hot tp affect that variable. Examples o:f favourable ini 
novations might be those that tend, ' to turn students on, ' -re- 
duce uiscipline problems,, produce a. decrease in th| need for re 
teaching,, relieve teachers of hoh-ihstructionai tasks;, and the 
like. Also, innovations .which reduce teachdr/Jtudent encounter 
t?ime nave a greater chance of succesi . - {=2^) 

*w Hyer and R. McGlure(2; also discussed the question of incentives 
from two other perspectives t teacher roli dissatrsfactioh : 

"As teachers' competency increases,, there is no long ex 
justiMcation for ins tructional decisions berng made by= 
supervisors and administrators further .removed, from tfie 
clients and trteie better prepared to makd the decisions. 
.Teachers a^e demanding inclusaon in .instructional decision- 
making. Differentiated staffing provides a machahilm ifor 
accomplishing this." 

-.-..=. and lack of a career ladder for teachers: 

"Salary increases in the traditional school depend on years 
of service and number of coMege credits accumulated, not on 
the nature or quality of the services pbr^formed. Teachers 
who wish to advance in 6. heir profession must become super- 
visors or administrators- Good teachers should be able to 



1) B. Rodhe and B. Gran, pp. cit . 

2) A.L. Hyer and R.M- McClure, op. cit. . 
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eacn as much -as adminiistfatiOEs while followxng a 
career as a c-lassr.oom ceachec It is EccommcndGd/ 
therefore/ as a means ot pro-v.idintj this ladder by 
many developing differentiated models/ that sal a ties 
for some classfoom teachers should be at least two 
t^mes the level of the lowest classroom teachers' 
salany=." 

a) Eor at least 3 reasons there jls need to increase panfcioipation/. 
dialogue, and conf-rontatiuri about the selection and maintenance 
of innovations. Fri^rst/ most educational innovation^ have ori- 
ginated outsi.de the schools expected to -implement them and 
f-requentiy wei.e introduced by aumini-strativo personnel without 
teacher involvement in the decision-makmg process. Also 
teachers./ as a pact of their oragmal career education > de^ 
valopcu an at^trtudu toward teaching and the role of teachers 
that makes iit difficult for them to cope waith some of the 
changes in goals and practices. Thi-rdly./ teachers/ because 
of the nature of their work/ spend a large percentage of their 
wor-k%i,ng hours -wi^th youth rather than wrth adults and thrs mini= 
mises theiir opportunities of exchange anu dialogue wj^th the .rest 
of sociGt_y=. Such isolation is stulitify^ng for teachers and 
detrimental when they must operate m a world where the lines 
between a- school and the world outside are breaking down. 

These conditions indicate the need for changes as outliined/ 
in greater detai%/ in the i^irst chapteii. In pre-sorv^icc 
education efforts should be made to develop in future 
teachers an openness toward change and experimentation. In= 
service snould not focus oniy oh "how- to do it" informat^ion 
but With the why^ ^ the value system - underlyj^ng new processes 
and procedures. it is important/ too, to provide more time 
and opportunity for teacher/coaimunity- communication as well as 
to involve early and meaning ful-ly teachers and their associa^ir 
taons in positions Involving innovations. 

The topic of achieving meaningful -participation received 

more attention during the oral discussions of the experts 

than it did in the papers themselves. A few quotations from 

the Swedish contr=ibu tionS/ howe vcjT/ wiH point up the basis 

for the discussions: 

"Diigf acuities arising during the process of innovation 
m Malmo demonstrate the importance of attempting to 
involve evei^body who would be affected by the ihnor 
vations in the process itself and offering them 
an opportunity to influence the research and develops 
ment work. Brom the start of the educational de- 
velopmental area in MalmO/ there has been a co-ordina- 
ting committee with representatives for teachers / 
administrators, researchers and other persons invoived. 
Nevertheless conflu.cts and misunderstanding have 
arisen/ especially between representatives of the unions 
of teachers and the school authorities. There foic/ 
at present/ in ail cxpei^iments where teachers or other 
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pecsonnei acu af=i;actod/ thoy are invjtted to send re^ 
"presentati-ves to reference groups. Very ofiton, pupils 

parents are also ceprasonte^ xn those cjroups. A 
frfuift^fui dialogue between teachers and others involved 
ph the one side and those responsible for the research 
and development work pn the other hand, has emerged. 
'The outcome of this dialo^jue is ox^ir-fcxnv^ a posi-tivo 
J^nfiuence on the innovative process itsel=£. In a 
previous section the risk of' the union of teachers 
having a conservative intJLuence is discussed. There- 
fore it is very important to find ways of involving 
both unions and other more or less off^icial represen- 
tatives of the parties involved so that posiitive 
reform work is favoured. .-. . 

-.Many difficulties appear within iho area of attrtudes. 
The ^irst ^innears if the aim of the pro3ec_t is vague. 
This may result in confusion among people engaged 
in the expei^menL. Those involved develop their own 
picture of what are the aims at the expe raiment;. 
"Another diimculity is that the attiitude of tne in- 
novator is perhaps not convey.ed to those engaged m 
the exper4ment. Thirdly there may be a real conaiict 
in ahbitudes and values among those who work within 
an experiment if steps are not taken to ti^Y to solve 
this problem of values. "(i) 

"Since the government considered it important that the 
reJ^abiUity of the resulits be accepted by the teachers 
9s well as the poiiticians and the general public, 
representatives of empioy^ers., trade unions and 
experts were all appointed to the Gommiittee. l:t was 
composed as ifpiaows: three representatwes of the 
state and the municipalifcies ; three representatives 
q| the teachers » unions; and one expert each in the 
fields of school administration, resource rational- 
isation and statistics. A=l:i investigations were' 
unanimously determined by the Gommnttee members and subse-^ 
quent statistical surveys were carried out by the 
Central Bureau of Statista.cs in col^labo ration with 
the secretary of the Commiittee.-'{2} 

"The new patterns of teacher tasks which have emerged 
as a result of davelopment and research in the Malmo 
area have been created by teachers who have wanted 
to solve the problems that the new schools posed. This, 
P#^^4ps-/ is one of the reasons why teachers' unions 
were slow- to react to what was happening. Only around 
19^0 aid they seem to discover that radical change 
was taking place as- a result of development work. 
Their reactions were sharp, and since then constant 
discussions have been running. eon£licts have some- 
times arisen, at present aggravated by the fact that 
Sweden faces a surplus of teachers . "CD 

Increasing the amount of i^articipatxon m decision making 

is, of co-ur-se-/ often accoL-i^amod by much frustration. So 

much SQ that administrators often retreat to Other days when 

clean lines oi hierarcUicul autho rjity seemed to produce order 

and produativ=ity=. 



1^) B. Rodhe and B. Gran, op-, cit. 

2) K. Bode 11, "the Working Conditions of Teachers m New Eatt^prns of 
Teacher Tasks - Country Experience _ Sweden ,, op. pjit. 




X^tL. FLBXIBILIT.V IN STAERING PA'IVFERNS AND RliGULAlUONS 



A necesstir-y rcqui^reinent for t*-'Ctivu iunovatxo;i ii> Lluxxbi-liity Ln 
staf-iXLmj i^atterns and cutjulat-iuni>. Amuny tiiti patteuis dii?<Jussed xn fcho 
papers of the experts were: 

a) Team teach iny 

b) DMfarcntlatod st-afffmg 

c| Increase m use of iniddie management 

d] Increase in the use o£ specialists; 0.9. psychologists 

e) Use ot auxi^Ixany aias 
t) Use of students 

g) Use ot aauLts Brom the commuiirt=y=. 

hxper^iencu to date does not poxat to a decrease xn staf^£=ing costs, 
but ratner to 3ome possible ways ot mcieasxng tha ratio of adults 
CO students wi^tnout increasing salauy costs. 

Only a passmg reference was made to batx^iers w^thm the teaching 
profession which int^j-jufert; wttn caieei patterns. I;i many cuunt-iuas the 
separataun bo-tween teachers of boys a.^d gxr_ls-/ of pcc- school and 
prima r^y^, prama^y and elementaz^y^/ elumtiiitat^> and sucu.*dai^>=/ and second 
daiiy and teacher education are ma=jur bai rulers to te^^'^ner mobila-ty and 
co^opera taon . 

The following seven sec^tions (a through g) summaj^se the experts'" 
vt^rews on those InlEluences on staJP^mg patterns las tec above, 
a) team Teaching ^ Some of the experts tended to u.^e the term 

"horizontal diif ferentiation of staf^f#- others relerred to co- 
operative teaching/" and others simply to "team teaching". The 
three expressions were used almost interchangeably xn the 
discussions. The concept of team teaching wi-11 be clariif=iod by 
the following ciitations from two of the papers discussing 
i=llustrations of team teaching in some details. The iilrst example 
irelates to the Malrao expcr-xenco=. (X) 

"A description of coroperation in action: iMiss A. 
a pi^mary school teacher, and f\rs, B. a pre-school 
teacher, have for the last term been co-operating 
in various way_s. They have exchanged information 
about and discussed the methods., content and material 
used in the two school levels. ^U=ss A. has been 
able to part^iclpate in the extensi^ve educational 
acbLv=xtaes pursued in the prc-school, ac-tflvxities 
that she had previously known Ixttle about. Mrs. B. 
now knows more about what a wants her pre -school children 
when they start school and can prepare them for the 
transrtfeion more eMect^vely than before.. The teachers 
also make use of each other's cxperdcncc and special 
knowledge on the occasions when the children work 
together. Just now Miss A. is visiJting Mrs. B. in 
order to plan how they are to co-operate the following 

Jl) B. Rodhe and B. Gran, op. ciit;. 
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day.. A. aus not-iced that some of the pupils 

xn her class huve diJfiicutty in handling a piir of 
scissors and neea to dirain their skia:! in cutting^ 
?t would be a help if they couid practise in the 
pre=school, where easi-ly-hanaled scissors are avail- 
able. -The two teachers discuss what type of work 
might be suitable and which children need such 
training. 

"At three schools the work durytng the airst year 
reached so fair as to give mafccr^iai for a general 
-report.. The teachers of social orientation sub3ects 
at one school co-operated dur:ing a pei^tod in the 
study pro-3ect ' iRTA and EEG' . At "another school 
the natural sciences teachers together based a study 
project on the theme The Car' , and at a thira the 
teachers of social orientation sub3echs concentrated 
fh^^^ collaboraHron in the two 5ields of interest 
'China* and- 'Neighbourhood' . These three schools had 
several problems in conunon: teaching mateMals,- time- 
tables and premises, the co-operation wiithm the 
n^w teacher^ teams was built up around these ques- 
tion^, soon they became aware of the defects of the 
e:ci^ti.ig teaching mateMals when it came to co4 
ordination of sub-jects and ac_tiv-itty^pddagogy=. thus,- 
the teachers had to produce theuf own mate^ials'both 
to comp:lemont existing ones,, to co-ordinate them"^nd- 
to make them .-norc -^it for-inaepehdeht pupil work . 
fpeci^l allowances also enabled purchases of comple- 
^entary books, newspapers, siides, maps,- etd. 
"GraduaFlly a new model was developed "for -work at the 
senior level. This model was entitled PEDO which 
means Pedagogical-Organisational experiments and 
which impiiod the testing of an organisation wiith 
working units of two^ three class ei (60-90 '§upUl Sim- 
eon tinuous working periods and teacher-teams. This 
model would form a solid :frame-w6rk for further 
de-velopment of the cojq:abora tion and wbuid ^Iso give 
more favourable conditions for ifdexibility and,- ai h 
consequenca, more individualised instruction .=.'=.=.=.' 
The teaching^matter -was structured in study- prp^jects, 
which could be either sybject-related- (=fro_m only one 
subject) or combined (from sdverai subjects withih 
either the natural or the social sciences sector) 
or what was called overlapping (ifrom bo£h sectors 
abc-Vo)=. Diiaferent models were drawn for the buildr 
ing up of ichese study projac-ts.*' 

the second example {X) indicates that: 

-Team teaching was introduced in the mid-19.50*s. 
While ^^fecbihq the way teaching is performed, it 
only occasionally causes different job descriptions 
or pay scales for teachers. In other words, in team 
teaching the differentiation is '^hor^-^ontal' 
in nature - different tasks but equal in value.......-" 

g^t^ferentiated Staffing - is a more radical, depar.ture from the 
traditional pattern of staffing than is team teaching or co- 
operative teaching, in ^nis plan,- teaching tasks are differentia 
ted and distributed amo.'ig teachers. Ereguently there is a- dif r 
ferent pay schedule and e-lemenrs of middle maniiga^nent resuiting 
from a hierarchical arrangc-ri.t::i*t of the staff from team leader 
to teacher aide. 

The follo//i ng quotes illustrate the concept or differentiated- 

1=) A.L. Hyer and H..M. McClure-, op-, ciit. 
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staffing: 

",=.=.Amei:^ican Fducauon is possibly one of the last of 
the cottage industDiGs, jin that all educational tasks 
are conunonly entrusted to a single worker - the 
teacher in the self-contajined classroom. But the 
learning experience is diverse, and" this would sug- 
gest that classical tools o£ special isatxon might be 
appUcable-'tor education as well as manuf^acturing 
projects, ^or example, Joyce has pointed out seven 
funct=ions of the teacher, co-opera t>i-ve group leaden, 
orv^aulser of others, conveyer of information, 
therapist, se^lf-instruction specialist, instruction 
resource specialists, counselor, subject matter 
specialist. Bresumably some teachers are more adept 
in some of these functions than others. Or, If we 
look at the Instructional process, there is some 
need for lecture,, some for discussion in large 
classes, some :for discussion and interaction in 
fm^ll seminars and ^utor^ials, some for dr=i-li^skdri 
.practiige and so on. The organisational pl^n which 
c|n arrange to ublllze specialisation and division 
of labour is differentiated staffing. The idea is 
^Iready wall known and it has been tr^ied wii£h seem^ 
ing succc^ss in a number of American school districts. . 
It has the advantages of being quiite iflcxibie and of' 
establishing a much more satisr5y.ing teacher career 
progression (or so It would seem) . Because of Its ' 
aiexibllityi, diJElGrentiated st^ff-mg could achiave 
the synthesis discussed above between a uniiform 
educational expedience and individuaiisationm) 

"The Innovative programmes In team teaching, chiefXy 

at the elementary level, and the NASSP models at 

the secondary level, have influenced hundreds of 

schocis and also have prepared the v;ay for more radical 

^^^pe^mentation in staff utilization involv.ing hier^ 

archical or vertical differentiation of teaching" 

staffs and a departure from the single salary schedule. 

'^be =f^=?st such experiment in differentiated stafMng 

was conducted In Temple Giity School DistJ^ct, California in 

1^6b. The U.S. pfficG of Education iitseif has funded 

P model projects which roughly meet this definition: 

*A teaching hierarchy with extensive vertical and 

horizontal differentiation of roles and with job 

^responsibilities keyed to a differentiated pay 

scale'. "^(2) 

A few cases are aescmbed xn the papers in detail 
Mjdkllc Management ^ Some students of educational problems.-, par- 
ticuXar^ly economists, feel that staf^ng patterns m education 
could be improved i^f certain concepts of middle management were 
to be insti^tuted. By middle management is meant a management 
level that intervenes between the classroom teacher and the 
admiristrator of the school or school system. In some primary 
schools the principal serves this .function but this occurs less 
frequently at the secondary level. 

TWO experts explored some notions related to middle management. 



1} ij. J^iesling: 'StafMng Patterns and Costs in Arlternative Educational 
Futures' in New Patterns of Teacher Education and Tasks ^ Country 
Experience - Uniited States , op. clt^ " - 

2) A.L. Hyer and R.M. McClure, pp. cit. 




li. K=ios 1.1 zuj ,4-1:) -in pcojGct^ng a plan for a new schooL, gives 
this intcrpratabion: 

"The chiaf management of day to day instruction that 
obtains wifth differentiated staffing plans comes from 
a Master-Tea c he r^/^Toam^Loadcn, who may direct a- team 
of several senior teachers, staff teachers , associace 
teachers, and paraprofessionni aides. The Master 
Teacher a^ong wi^th his or her senior teachers ,= using 
guidelines sot down by the school principal, wi-ll" 
decide upon the schedule for the perhaps 150 students 
for whom he is responsible." 

A. Hyor and R. McClure{2.) reported a similar concept xn action: 

"In the NASSP or Trump E>-lan,_ the role of the school 
pDincipal was changed so that a- greater percentage 
of the time could be spent in middle management 
functions of instruc^bn. Thxs, coupled with ho^l-zon^ 
tai di?ffcrenbiation An the role of cortiifiied teachers 
and the addition of teacher aides rosuMod xh a new 
staffdng pattern. In the Temple eity and Mesa diif-^ 
ferentiated staffing expei^iments_,_ centai^iod teachers 
are aji^ranged in a hie^archica:! pattern so that a. middle 
managemenL function emerges; This pattern cdn also be 
seen in the XGE multi^uhiit school where senior 
teachers Lake on middle management programme functErohs . 

J=. J>oanssaa(0) adds that: 

- .=.=.=.=the use of educational technologies involves a= 
concept iiltherto alien to the educational syste'A - that of 
the economic £etu£n on the equipment and on the people 
using It; the new -responsiblidities are thus simiilar 

to those encountered in a business Mrm." 

d) Use of Spoci-alists - Staffing patterns are also being changed 

tnrougn tne aaui^cion of st^ecialiists., some certiiJj^ed as teachers. 
such as -eading specialists.; others not>= such as psychologists. 
The addition of such specialists naturally anges tlie role of 
the regular teachers. 

the report of the work in the .Malmb Region of Sweden:("4) pro^ 
vldes some concrete examples of the trend toward the use of 
Specialists: 

"Wiien the functions of the schools have become more 
and more complicated, iiL has not been possible for 
q single teacher to handle aja these duties. In the 
developmental work in Malmo we can see how new. type ^ 
of personnel are introduced into the school System to 
fulfil some of the duties. These personnel are Mostly 
of four types: 

- Personnel for pupil welfare functions, which means 
school psychologists, social welfare workers,, clinic 
teachers . 

^ Personnel for teaching aids functions,, which means 
educational advisors and teachihg aid consultants,, 
achool libraiuans and so on. 



10 H. l^iesJ^ng,. op. clt. 

2r) A.L. Hy.er and R.M. McClura, op. ci^t. 

3) J.. Poinssaa^ op. clt. 

4) B. Rodhe and B.. Gran^ op. clt. 
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- Pac=sonnel tor inosti-y nori-pedagogxcal functions such 
as assisumcs ami Q-l^tk^. 

- Personnel lor lex5uro-t-ime act-i-v=rfcies linked to the 
school davL, such as youth leaders and recreation 
leaders . 

"Adooinin^ the Malmo School of Educat^ton there is a 
special school-unit ^or experimental and demons t=rabion 
act=i=v=rtie3. At one of cheso scno>ls tho teacher- 
team m social or4.entacion sub3ects has been gxven 
a special function as to pupil we&fare durang the 
last tew years. The teacher-team meets evei^y fort- 
night wi th experts on pupxl weMare . A t these con- 
ferences they ciecicie upon which measures to take on 
the basis of observatrxons madu by members of the teachers 
Learn* 

"Tin addition, the resources for guxdance and pastoral 
care at each school ware augmented. The efforts of 
teachers ana principals were suppli?mented by school 
psychologists/ socxal workers, vocational guidance 
teachers etc.=, and teams for the pastoral care of 
pupils were developed . " 

e) Auxxlaa ry Aides - The use of auxiliary and anciHai^ aides to 

teaciieis ha:> been xriwrqasin^ la most of the countrxes represented 

by the experts. These may vary rrom clerical assistance to ins^ 

tructiunal aids>. The quutations below wiH indicate some of the 

types of tasks such auxiliary aides per form » In the Malmo 

experience .-(L) 

"The scope of the assxs^tantr's work is normally subject 

to local eircumstances but the follow-lng tasks are 

probabXy her most important ones: 

. To attend the lessons 

. To be responsible for the matex>ial 

. To register the current work of the students 

. To register student data 

, To correct diagnostic tests 

. To copy out and make stencils of material pro- 
duced by the teacher for group instruction 

. ciexu-cal duties of various kands, including keep- 
ing the minutes at conferences, notes on group 
instruation, notes on absence." 

In the VSAil) 

"Instruction Assistants (average of 20 hours per week 
per teacher) oversee pupils* independent study^, eta.=; 
Clerks | average of 10 hours per week per teacher) keep 
records, eta.=; General Aides (average of 5 hours per 
week per teacher) perform tasks not requiring compe- 
tence in subject areas or cleia.cal skiOis. 
'-liy non-mstructionai tasks is usually jueant such 
assigninonts as playground supervision, monitoring 
study nails, athletic events, and social events; 
filling out forms and reports, typing tests, and re- 
producing these, inventory suppJUies and the Hke. 
Studies vary in the amount of non-instructional 
time which teachers put in, but in ali of them it is 
a Sizeable amount. Kor example, in a recent study 
done by Gerald Krunbeln of high school teachers in 
California, xt was shown that approxiihateiy one-fourth 
of the teacher's total time was spent executing nonr 
instruetionai tasks." 



1) B. Rodhe ana B. Gran, op_.„ C it.^ 

^) A.L. Hyer and R.M. McClure, op. cit. 




But now problems have aiusen . In Sweden 

"I^ahy. schools which have had- assistants £or years 
l^^ve therefore let them disappean, going back to a- 
mpre traditional way of organising the teachers' 
work. This is connected with an increasing 
surpilus of teachers during the past :few years. 
We fdnd here the same tension as wg have found in 
experimentation with the IHU system between the" 
wish to professionalise the functions of the 
-teachers at the individual schools and solidarity 
-W4^th the teacher coMec^ve as a whole.- The ten^ 

J^pw among many teachers is to try to prevent 
other categories from being involved ah the teaching 
process . 

p. P.idg_eon{20 also indicates that: 

"Ancil:lar^ help,- particular^ly in the form of trained 
adulit aides to assist -in the teaching/learhing 
process is only possible in classrooms that have 
rnpyed from "chalk and talk" methods and- have adbpted 
?^terhat!iye techniques and approaches. Opposiztibh, 
howevet/ to the use of only ^partialiy trained "p|^ 
spnnel operating Alongside qual^j&ied teachers in the 
classroom is not unpommph t the argument being that, 
apart -from ^preserving the professional status of 
teachers ^= the efficiency of the t6|dhing is bound- 
to suffer and consequently the standards 61 pupiil 
aphieyement to =|al^. Such ppppsition ^fails to recog- 
nise that 6he use of anciilllary hel^ is hot ihtended- in 
straight class teaching situations,- -but only in tfiose 
schop:ls and- classrppms where the emphasis has 'chahgod- 
from teaching to learn|hg. IMU experience in Sweden, 
fp^ 9§§?^Pie,_ has domphstrated that two sp4cial?ist 
teachers and one assistant with lowef qualMlcatiphs 
could tepl^ce three specialist teachers,= without loss 
of #P^i^4enc_y but wifth a cost saving," provided new 
programed and ih^ividuaMsod materials wdre employed 
(t.€_. Taylor,. 19.70).." " " - ^ ^ 

Use o f -Students - Increasing attention is boing gaveh to utalyizi 
-the fact that students can learn much from other students. Ex- 
periments, with peer learning activiities have been quite success- 
ful and a- few references to this appear Ln the experts' 
papers. Little, however., was said about the effect of the use 
of students in the -role of teachers. 

"The use of pupils to help other pupi^ls learn has been 
pipneerod- in the Unieed States *^ Thelen (196 8 )_,. and 
this and other strategies fo^ providing appropriate 
^earning resources are discussed under the concept of 
i^astery L^earning (Bloom 1968, Block 19=7O).)i(20 
"Thg more important step taken in jrder to obtain a 
hx^her gualrty -in the schools is '.ne uie of the puBil 
as ^- resource in the school worh . In several of the 
projects in Malmo (PEDO,_ VGT., School democracy 
etc..) the intentiph has been to give the pupils' 
bettpr opportunilties for using their potentials in 

t^H urf^^^^^"^^ ^ ^^^^ o^'n developmlnt 
and- that of their fellows . This may. have ^n effect 
on the power -^bal-ance* between teacher and pupji^(ili)_ 

1^) B. Rodhe and B. Gran, pp_. cit. 
2) D.- P-idgeoh^. pp. ciit. 
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g) Use ot Aduiit-b tfLijm the Conuuuni^t^y - The use of non-CGr.t>ifaGd com^ 

muni^ty- helpers is ciuseA-y alLiea to tho use of ancLLlany aides 

urscussed abova. iiowever=/ the role they play jis usually somc-^ 

what different/ as wUJ. be illustrdted by Quotations £rom exper.ts= 

papers. The fo^rst crtat-ion f^rom L. Sussmann (i) m a contribution 

to an eati=ier OECD activ.ity on teachecs/ illustrates a varu.et-y 

of roles adults from the community can play.: 

"Innovative schools aim to involve the parents heaviXy 
In the school, and the community beyond the parents 
as weizL. There are many boundary-^spanning roles 
in innovative scnools,- which facilitate this invpi-ve- 
meat. One is that of community aide or para^professionaL,. 
who is often a parent of school-age children^ These 
aiaes usuaLLy come from the neighbourhood. They know 
the children's culture better than the teacher does. They 
have prestige m the neighbourhood because of their 
occupati-onai positions in the schooL. Thus,, they 
represent a link between community and school with 
loyalties to both, and- can be vei^y impofetaht in pre- 
venting mi sunder standings. The parent^ferustee in 
the pr-ivate school is a- similar boundary-sparihihg 
role. Community people who teach their own occupar 
tional skills represent s/^J-l another. Jn genera L,= 
it IS the increased- number of boundary-spanning roles., 
ra ther than the traditional parents teacher o.fganisations 
which bind, the school and community more closely 
together.-" 

In the second crtatvion, a caveat is indicated which was voiced 
often during the discussions: 

"The possibility of schools enlisting the voluntary 
help of parents and other members of the community 
was also envisaged by the P.lowdeh Committee - 
proviaeu always tnac ' such nelp is ......under the sti^ct 

control of the head teacher' . " (2) 

Fiinally a unique programme (but realXy somewhat an approach 
taken from early educational practice) is discussed in the use 
of a community for educational purposes. A.L. Hyer and 
.R.M. McGiureCi3) indicate that: 

"In the case of Parkway., there is a rich variety of 
choices available to the student, for he has the whole 
ciity 5rom which to choose his teachers and his cur- 
riculum. :Df he wants to study journalism he does 
so at the metropoli^tan newspaper; M he wants to be 
an artist, he works in an art museum; M he wants to 

learn a .l>«tsines.s_ .thels.taiif of _ the_schcoi^_w^ 

him to i^ind an approp^ate .resource. In short, 
Rarkway created a learning conunuhlty wi^th its structure 
being prov^ided by student v^noice and tutorial groups. " 



1) h. Sussmann: "The Role of the Teacher in Selected Innovative 
schools in the United States" in The Teacher and Educational 
Change: A ^?cw Role, op. ciit. 

2) D. Plugeon, op. cit. 

3) A.L. liyer and R.M. McClure, op . Cit . 
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LV-. THE CiiANGE IN WOUKING eONDITIOA^S 



Gr^atfcJi student wiutunomy., ^row^mj co-opacati.ve efforts ainung 

teachurs/ and rjew w iys uL LeachLr*vj and luacnifnj have sxtjniii>icant 

vhanvjeo m the Lai>ki> teacher=b uerrfutm. But chan»jin^ a dynamxc social 

sy.stuiii wxthyuc proper attention to the various component parts of 

that system can pcoUucc dx5equilibr=xum. It would appear that such 

IS tne case wiith many scnools for, as one of the recent OKCD 

documents CD indicates: 

X} school buiidm^js, patt^iculacly among the oldest 
stock, may no longer be suitable to the new 
wording ohvironment of teachers; 
lo.) the teaching sta^f cont^inues to be harassed by 
so-called routine jobs; 
ini the service obla^gatdons of secondaz^ teachei^s, 
in most Meniber c6unfcMes_, continue to be cal^ 
culated on the basis of a certain number of 
lessons of the traditional type to be given; 
Lv) as a rosulu, teacnets who have to modiily chei^r 
teaching practice have to cope w nth increasingly 
crushing tasks. 

The Experts' views on these four Xaators are reported below. 

aj Xhe Lxperto tauugat that atteatu-on should bo given to encouraging 
t>chool uesign, architecture ana teaching materials and tech- 
nivjues favourable to new teaching tasks and working conditions.. 

Tho architecture of schools and teaching materfeiais and 
techniques, including audio^v4sual materials,, are havJLng an 
impact on teacher tasks and working conditions. To sonie degree 
this has bucn discussed prev=iously under the heading -creating 
a favourable env^iironment for change through bui=ldings,= ^acibi- 
ties, and teaching .iiaterials" . However, some additional quor 
tations from the experts' papers may focus particularly on the 
ofit - of school design and teaching materials on teacher 
taSA. 

B. Kodhe and B. Gran , (2^; Speaking of the open plan schools, say= 

"Thus the facilities and areas of various kinds which 
we have visited serve the purpose of of^ferinc? space for 
manifold exper^iences for the children: through books 
and other printed matemaL, through sound and pictures, 
tnruugh peuple, through discovui^ and creat^iye ict^ivditics , 
in drama and music. There is a conscious effort to 
overcome the tradiitional verbal dominance of the school, 
the more important as one tjiird of the pupils have a 
mother tongue other than Swedish. There is careful 
ana precise planning behind propect work of the kand 
we nave been watching. Teachers of vary^ing training 



1) Topics £or discussion at the Conference on teacher policies,. 

op ' „ j C -i t^ 

2) B. Rodhe and B. Gran/ pR._ci;t._ 
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work and plan together-/ inakdng i^t possible to vany 
the Size ot pupi=l ytoupS/ as teachers of iininx<|rants 
and of special classt^s join with class teachGi^s m 
planning; and wotk=ing/ also using vai^aous aids and moaos 
of work. " 

A.L. Hyer and R-M. McClura/-_t-l=i J-*^ thexr discussion of schools W4.thout 

"Growing f-rom the same tradi^tFions as informal education 
IS a relatively new phenomenon on the American Educatiional 
scene/ schooling wjtthout a building.. =. Obviously^/ 
there is a tremendous di^f ference in the tasks of the 
teacher in a setting such as this. He must/ as 
required/ help students articulate thei^r needs. On 
other occasions/ the teacher acts as a guide to those 
resources which neip students meat theisr needs - 
somebimes ^ilimg that need himseif but o lit en Mnd- 
ing other sources of hoip. And the teacher must also 
be an independent observer of the student/ acbing as 
a Bi^ienuly crkiifeic and counselor for the future." 

FzinaLly H. K-iesl-inij (2) discusses the relaUionship uf technology to role 

"...there is for the ^^i^rs^t ta.me the possibility of 
subs t=itu ting non-human instructional devices at 
lower cost tnan tne tradiitiional teacher m the seJtf^ 
contained classroom. 

"The employment of educational technology envois loned 
here is that termed by Hyer "LeveLl Two" usaga, 
where media arc subst^ituted for some functions 
performed before by the regular <iiassEoom teacher^. 
tVow the mas^ter teacher not only directs the members 
of his team m human teaching roles / he must decide 
when and how he will, employ non-human instructional 
devices. Thus the le=vel of expertise required of 
this person is considerably greater than when there is 
no technology present/ because now he must not only 
be ve4y weJ^l informed concerning the specialilsed 
skills and capabilities of his or her staff members, 
but also have a good cominand of the strengths and 
weaknesses of technological instructional methods, 
including technical aspects/ strengths and weakr 
nesses of media types for different instruction 
aspects/ and costs." 

b) The experts said that we seem to be moving from the image of the 
ceacher as a mature/ adult model for students to the image of the 
teacher as a manager of a learning environment wx-th options to 
choose among and decisions to make. The roles the teacher has 
playea m the past, howevet/ must contLnue to be provided for. 
In discussing how both the old and new teacner roles could be 
accommodateu/ it was pointed out that other professions,- such 
as uentistr^ and medicine/ have accomplished this through the use 
of anci^ilary personnel and while duing so have been able to main- 
tain professional autonomy. Some useful expciimeats have been 
conducted along these lines in education as well=. 



1-) A.l/. Hyer and R.M. iMcCiuro/ op. cit. 
2) II, Kiesling/ op. cit. 
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As we have seen in a previous SGCtion, there is an ancreasing 
use of auxiduax^y aides to the teachet. Such employees cause 
changes in teacher tasks, patticuiariy by fenevj.nq__the teacher 
from rou tine chores . A few quota'tf-ions from the paper by. 
B. Rodhe and B. Gran(-i:) wj^ enlarge upon the documehtatpion in 
Che earlier section. 

"Taken together this means Jhuch more of a management 
role W4fthin the school. For many teachers this has 
been a positive trend, for others hot. Eerhaj^s it 
has created a stronger polarisation wi^thin the school 
between those who take responsibi?li ty for such plan-" 
ning, administration and co-ordinating- Activities 
and those who do not. 

"In those projects which have been centered= upon 
mebhod-matepi^l programmes >= there has been a.-feeMng 
of having too ipw a- ievel of res]^onsibMitty_ for 
educational work and more responsibiiliity^ :f or 
administrative routine worJt.- When these mdthod^ 
material proj eats have been combined with- rMdAibie 
grouping and team- teaching this feeiihg of' having 
too much routine work has mostly "been cancelled 
out, because it has been poilible to ule teacher 
assistants and= cleiiicai aids (cf. iMU)-. 
"This entire development of di^fferenti^^ion of the 
§choor*=s functions has divided the responsibility, 
for the tasks of the school between many. - types of 
personnel wiitnin the school (.VGlV,- =PEp07-"^MU^etc...=).. 
A t the" s ame ti me thi s d fif f e reh ti oh has not 
meant that the responsibiiliity :f or certain :f unctaohs 
has been taken away totaiiy- from the teachers. 
This is a diJf faculty, for the teacher, l^t very 
often means respohsibii=ity but a sR^red or ^v6n 
differentiated Job. 

"The introduction of new types of personnel into 
the school staff is no.t the only process of dif^ 
ferentiataon. There has also been a- diifferenti^a tioh 
of functions be tweeh ^the teachers .=.=. " 

c) Many countries have legislation or =reguiations governing the disr 
tmbution and use of the teacher's working hours.. These may. cbhr 
f Llct with or curtail the O-Oxibiliity needed to respond- effect 
tively to new teacher tasks and school organisation,- The regula- 
tions may be expressed in terms of a certain number of lessons 
or classes taught per day or week or the number of contact hours 
with students. This may restrict use of teacher time for mahage- 

^ men t, participation in planning and decisi on making,.- participatio n 
in in-scrvace education activita.es, work with parents and comr. 
muniity groups., and the like. There are also, as in the case -With 
Hngiand, adverse regulations pertaining to the resppnsibiiity of 
teachers for students working independently or for students whi?le 
on Meld trips. 

Many part-time teachers are used in Europa. -Expei^ience in 
Sweden was reported- which indicated that part-time employment did- 
not interfere with planning and team work roles reguired in inno^ 
vative programmes. 

i) B.- Uodne and B. Gran, op. cit. 
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The discussion ui r{jsttuctui-=in.? of set-V=ice Qbligatlons of teachers 
is closely related to a topic discussed pEev-jLousiy under the sub- 
heading, "Removal or M^teration of Negating liolicy ftoguiatxons" . 
The following addintional citations may be useful^: 

"The emergxnq now patterns tc>v teacher tasks have 
formea tne basis for policy measures taken on central 
well as on regional and local levels. However., to 
a great extent they still pose problems which have to 
be tackled and studied/ and possibly will also lead 
to. further poiacy measures. The possibitoties of " 
certain measures are at present being studied by 
mapor governmental commi^ttes.-(=l) 

"Untail recently./ these extra-curricular activrties 
supervised by teachers were considered a part of 
the teachers' assignment. Lately.,- there has been a 
tgend toward either reducing the assignments during 
the regular school day for teachers so assigned or 
paying extra for the ' oveMime* .=(2} 

The eommrttee Ul;A=(i=) was set up w^th the task of 
examining the working conditions 6f teachers in 
both the old and the new types of schools, the subject 
being to determine whether the school reforms would 
?^suit in an increase in the teacher's working time. 
The findings, in fact,, confirmed an increase but the 
totai working bime stiii 5^1=1 below the ie^al forty- 
hour work week for other officials in Sweden. In 
consequence, the Endings of ULA"*s research did not 
lead to changes m the Workingf time for teachers. "(3) 

d) K. BodelEL, D. ^P.idgeon and B. Gran were among those expressing 
concern for the increasing intensity associated with the new 
teacher roles. There may be a need to lessen contact hours with 
students anC,or alternate such wrth less intensi^ve teaching tasks. 
Teachers* unions are beginning to negotiate for working conditions 
and overtime pay for '^extra" assignments. The problem is how to 
reduce "intensity" of teacher work and stiiiL reach reasonable 
cost effectiveness lavels. 

Previously the teacher operated within a private, closed environ 
ment which determined to a great extent its own pacing and 
pressures - the "intimacy model". Adding other adults to the 
classroom raises the intensity lovol particularly since these new 
roles are so highly visible. 

rnnovations tend to exert wear and drain on teachers. Some^ 
times they create a- hyperactive teacher who burns himselif out- 
Somatimes the teacher is able to adjust by using students, ancul- 
lary aids, and becoming more passive himsali£, atay^mg m the back- 
ground and co-oruinatmg the work of others. AUl exports agreed 
that more study is needed of methods of adjusting the role, the 
functions and the tasks of teachers so as not to increase the 
mtsnsi-veness of their workload. 



1) B. Hodhe and B. Graa, gp. cit. 

2) A..L. Hyer and R. M. McClure, op . cit . 

3) K. BodelL, op, cit. 
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The papet by K. Budal-i ufi tne workany condist-ions of teachers 
in i>wtjdut* vitiUi^j. JLAi uupLii wxth the chan^in^ working conductions 
dvie t- innovations m Swedon and emphasizes the increasingly 
crushing tasks which face the innQvat-ive teacher^ . Several highr 
ia^hts htrtjm K. Bodei-X^'s paper are included- below folllowed by--br4^f 
quotes trom others: 

"l»he teaching activity was further broken down into 
some 37 per cent for lessons, 24 per cent for planning ,= 
preparation and follow-up work and 13 per cent for 
written work. Thus i^t was ui^scovered that roughly 
half of the time davoted to teaching was used for 
educational work other than giving lessons, it may 
be concluded, therefore, that the only affective way 
to reduce the teachers' work is to ratlonaMse the 
work related- to teaching itself. Proposals to 
trans for soma of the teachers' administrative tasks 
to other staff members will, in =fact, save only- vefcy 
little tima.=.=. 

"The results of the UJjA survey showed that the 
teacht^rs* work m the three upper grades of the 
comprehensive school had increased by one or two 
hours per week when compared to those m the former 
lower secondary school.E.-. 

"In the plan of -instruction for the comprehensive 
school, great importance has been gi^ven to the plan- 
ning of teaching. ULh found that the teachers used 
only between one and two per cent of thex^r working 
t^ime for long-range, comprehensive planning; most 
planning was directed towards the next lesson. =.=. 
"The syllabuses which deBine goals and guidelines 
for the comprehensive school emphasise the Import 
tance of contacts wxth pupiils and parents. It may 
be somewhat surpr4sxng, therefore, that teachers _ 
spent only 20 hours per year on contacts,-... 
"uLa also survay.ed the tame devoted to studies and 
further instruction. It was found that teacfters 
studxed for a total o_f three to six hours per week 
between two and three hours In relation to their 
mastership and as many as four hours on other work. 
If these figures seem high, Mt must be remembered 
that the comprehcnsxve school was a new type of 
school with hew aoals and new curricula. "^Olj 

"In general , teachers appear to have shown a con- 
sistency in two respects-, wxth regard to their 
vxews about class size. In the first place theire 
is almost universal agreement that l=arge olasses 
"are exhaustin-j,- a cause of frustration,- and- a 
reason for failure in basic subjects" CF=leming, 

ip34)-iiS--weij_as_a_so\irce of dissatisfaction i- - - 

(kudd & Wiseman, 196 2=)=. ... P=ut in very simple terms_,__ 
the main argument/ for both teachers and parents, 
rests on the asr>ump_i^xon that with small classes there 
is less straxn on the teacher and he can give more 
attention to individual pupxO^s, This results In 
increased achievements £or the class as a whole and 
the teacher* s eMaciency is thus improved. "'(2) 

"Teachers who have been a pa^t of diFf ferentlated 
staffing tend to be convinced by the rationality 



K. Bodell/ op. ext. 
D. Bidgeon, op. clt. 



of flexible ^tatuLmj aifchouijh only 74 par cent 
wish to wock xn a school where there is shared 
planning and di=rectxon of classroom insccuction." U) 

It -IS aiso -important to note how those changes wure feXt in the 

Malmo expeiiiefice . ^ J ) 

"gr-om a teacher's diary-/ spiking ^^^^ A'^^Zl' 
Sometimes I do wonder M at wasn't easier before, 
when one knew which pupi=ls and wiiich classes to 
meet evej^y day-. One knew what sub-^ect to teach and 
which book to use. There was law and order. Some- 
times there were complications: one entered the 
storeroom at the samo tiii>e as a cO-ileaciue/ looking 
ror the same map or the same book-box. Then one 
suspected that something wrs going on an the 
adjacent room and that that * something' might 
be connected wi^th one's own work:. Aflter nine years 
of expemmentation wxth co -^operation j.n various f'orms, 
it has now gone so far that one can hardLy do any^thing 
on one's own. One has grown dependent not onl^ on 
col=leagues but on teachers' assistants and on pupxis/ 
in a way that could not be foreseen when i^t aJP. started 
in li)64-. The r-'Iationship towards the school admin- 
is^trators and Lhe caretaker has also altered* Lt 
feels as xX walls have fallen down and borderlines 
been ur^ised. The borders between diiMerent subjects 
have di^sappeared to a great extent. At least the 
colleagues of my teaching^ team have long since stopped 
putting subject- Labels on the study project or our 
year plan for social oMentation subjects, it's 
impossible to compare the old and the new way of 
wockring=. The work is much £rcer now. 

".=.=-ETaken togather this means much more of a management 
role witthin the school. For many teachers this has 
been a positrve trend, for others not. Perhaps lit 
has created a stronger polaMsation within the school 
between those who take responsibility for such plan- 
ning, administration and co-ordinating activ4itics 
and those who do not. 

"in those projects which have been centered upon 
method-materaai programmes., there has been a feelang 
of havang too low a lave! of responsibility for edu- 
cational work and mpre responsibil^ity for adminis- 
trative routine work. When these method-material 
projects have been combined wiith flexible grouping 
and team- teaching this feeling of having too mu^h 
routine vork has mostly been cancelled out, because 
it has been possible to use teacher assistants and 
cleticai aids (ci. IMU)-. 

"In tne beginning, projects concerning co-operation 
between school levels, team teaching, open plan 
school s,_etC-.-,=very oMen add to the teacher's tasks 
and make them more diBMcuit, which in some cases 
gives rise to opposition against the innovation pro- 
cess. A positive attitude to the innovation is 
necessai^ i^f it is to turn out a success.'* 



i) A. L. Hyer and R.M. McClurc, op. cit. 
Z) B. Rodhc and B. Gran, op. cit* 
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V=. UEVi- APPROACHES TO CVhSS SIZE AND QUALITY OF EDUCATION 



Many school improiement projects tjxamxned by the experts focused 
on new ways of Iook=inci at questions of pupi=l/ teacher rat-io-. These 
included the increased value beintj placed on. students working inde-^ 
pendent"Iy#, new approaches to cjroupmy of students for instruational 
purposes/ and the support brought to the instruat?ional setting by 
aides of vai^ious kands and media. Two aspects are suitima rased be-low - 
class size and pupiA performance and al^ternataves to the reduction of 
class size. 

a) iMuch of the research uoes not suppo:tt high cor=reiat=ron batweeh 

low class size and pupil performance (as judged at least by the 

resul^ts of stanaardized achievement tests)=.- The consensus of the 

experts was, however^, that actual decisions about class size 

snoul^ be baseu much more on the nature of the learning task and 

the teaching method to be employed. Many classes are presently 

too small for opfexmum use of the resources available to schools; 

Others are abysmally large gjLven the personal or indivj^dual 

nature of what is tr^ylng to be accomplished. 

p. P4dgeon*s paper in the annex to this volume deals in depth 

wtth class- size and pupil_ performance , opinions,, views,- and- 

research studies and analysing the factors that intervene in the 

relationship between class size and pup-jUl per formancd. The other 

experts tend to agree with the conclusions reached by D. Pidgeon; 

The following quotes wrll illustrate the nature of his conclusions 

"The main conclusion to be drawn from research in 
this area is not that class size does not mafcten,= but 
that both- teachers and administrators must recognise 
that there is no universally "rdght" size for any 
class . 

"the research reviewed, however., has made It clear 
that small classes are only advantageous when teachers 
adapt thei?r approach to suit the new conditions, and 
adopt methods invoiv4.ng more independent learning 
and greater pupil/teacher interaction..... 
"Again, research has indicated that teachers do not 
automatically make changes in their methods gaveh a 
small class and, hence-, appropriate training, both 
at the initial level and ih-se]tvice,- becomes a 
necesslty=.=.=. 

"There aire two aspects,- howevei^, which need to be 
stressed; these are that different methods are 
bust suited to different sized groups, and th^t the 
newer methods and approaches which emphasize learning 
rather than teaching,- necessarily require ^maii 
classes. 

"A review of the relevant research reveals that 
'class size' can be a misleading concept^ M. is in- 
^uenced ^y the i^atios of pupils to teachers, and- by 
the number of hours of teaching -received to the 
teaching load, and all these var^ under different 
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cX=Ecumstances wijthin and across di?£ferGnt education 
systems. Morcovot/ la the • bradLtlohar classroom 
situation/ such tactocs as the decree of homogeneity 
of the students, thei=r age level and socaal back- 
ground/, the subject being studied and the space 
neoded/ al-1 assume some degree of importance. I=fc 
becomes clears, however^/ that xt xs what actuary 
happens in the classroom r that is, the methods/ 
approaches and techniques used by the teachei/ in- 
cluding the use of semi-quallfied assistants - which 
determines the 'quality' of the teaching/learning 
process/ ana hence directly influences the number 
of pupils It Is desirable to involve at any one 
fcim e-. " 

b) J=f the demand for teachers is freed from the class size formula 
and a teacher/lpupil ratio adopted/- several innovative staffing 
patterns become mote feaslbla. Some obijectitves can be achieved 
as well wi^th large groups as with- small ones:=; and some teaching 
methods are no more successful when used- with 15 or 20 students 
than with 40 or even 100. Ht Is only rat^ional/= therefore/- to 
vary class srze m accordance with the ob-3ec-t=ives and the 
-teaching/4^^?'^^4''^9 ^^'Sthodology to be -employed . Lectures,^- tele- 
vision or motion pictures are adaptable to large groups; when 
9^9 yp interaction is iJtiportant groups smaller than normai class 
size are usually more desirable; some learning goals are ac- 
compldshed best by independent study^. 

In the case of the Marlyrle-Roi exper5iment/- J-. -Poinssac-CO;) 
concludes tha^: 

-the concept of the class w4ith a maximum number of 
pupils has ceased to have any day>tofday significance/ 
and nas gxven place to other" organisation norms imposed 
by the machines. Students are grouped in accordance 
with the various teaching functions"; they may be 
collected In a -whole age class (which may represent 
190 pupils )=/ an average-sized group (20 to 25 pupils) 
or a small group (14 to 5 pupils )-.=.=.»_• 

Some consideration nas been gxven to further changing employment 

guidelines by considering adults to pupils rather than teachers 

to pupil- ratios. This would allow the inclusion of certl^ed 

support staff such as counselors and loading specialists as well 

as non-certi^fied anclllai^y personnel. Bt might -iresult in a con- 

s lde_rable_reAu_ctfion_i n_the_S:lAe_ p f _s_t ude n t_ _g roupi Dg_s_a t_no_ 

increase In cost. Teacher unions / however/ arc vej^y wary of 

explorations of this type because of the dangers of lowei^ing 

standards and of diluting the teaching profession. 

Almost all the cases described in the experts' papers deal with 

innovations that to some degree offer alternatives to the ire- 

duct?ion of class size. Previous sections of this summary have 

dealt with alternatives such as the use of ancillai^- aides /= 

independent study by students./ use of new media and instructional 

resources/ peer learning/ and use of various sized groupings of 

students depending on the nature of work (large/- medium/- small/ 



L) J. pomssac/ op. cut. 



and independent workj- A few addrtapnal annotations are cited 
here to -rouad out the summaxy- of various aTterhatives ito -the 
=f eduction of class- size ; 

"In the differing context of a reformed Gducatioh 
sy.stem stressing independent learning, the concept 
of class size per se could become irrelevant,- and. 
efficiency increased, not just by employing more 
teachers, but by introducing changes into the 
organisation of the system - including, -perhaps,= an 
extended use of teacher aides - and^ fcy improving, 
^through appropriate training, the quala^ty" of the 
teaching force. ^{3;) 

"The redemplpyment of personneX referired to is reS 
lated to the large group television viewing mode in 
use in junior and- senior hxgh schools . One example 
is cited:: 

a. junior high school teacher =f_9??-ecly taught 
fi-ve sea&ions o£ thirty- pupMs ^ 450 _pupiUs - 
6 very school day=. Tfiis same teacher might how- have 
during the pj^tst. period^ of each school day/,- 120 
pupMs (or ;|6ur sections of thirty^} in ah" audir 
totium for a. largeigroup televXsibn lesson. During 
the remainder of the day. he might -meet each- of these 

o_u r seatio n s ,- -6 n e by oh e ,- for c las s room wor k ; Th us,- 
-at the end of the school day=, tfij t|acher has>- in 
effect,- taught eight sections/, whereas before he 
taught =five-; ahd= yet his work ioad= is M^9-hfcer,= 
because he grades and keeps records oh only. 120 
pyp44§ instead of 15-0. =T_eiev-isaoh thus makes 
this teacher the equivalent of one and threes 
Mfihs- "pre- television- teachers ..("2} 

" ly 45 §0 /= t h e se had= -de veio pedinto an -inn ova - 
tive strategy cbnunohly. known as the Trump -Plah 
which promoted- new= ways of organising students and 
teachers to accompMsh the teachihg/^learhihg tasks.. 
The thrust was to utFilii^e variation in size of 
student groups depending on the nature of the learning 
task - 44?^9Q 9?9'^£i-/= smalL groups,. 3nd -independent 
study- T accompanied- by flexible sch^ during (^yariabie 
time aia. otte d= p_e r l_e a r ning tas k=)=. Today,,. NASS P i s 
continuing irts leadership in procjramme =r_efinemeht 
and implementation stratesy= in -What is cai^led= the 
NAS S P Model Scho 6 1 s - Pr 6 j e c t i n v o Ivi hg 3A= schools . -'{=2 ) 
"Thus,- whiile te ch hoi osy^u sing strategies would 
Ti^yiTe fewer teachers,- tfijG remaining ones would be 
treated to a better standard of li-vihg. ""(SJ) 

"Reference has ai^ready= -been made to- the fact that 
the general ==resources of an education system may= be 

_ depl^oye^— etther_^by_ihcre^^ 

teachers - and thus reducing "class= size - or by 

.prov-iding other noh- teaching persgnhel,- such as 
administrators, guidance counsellors,- l!ibrariahs,- 

-etc..,- keeping class size relatively^ constant. The 
use of a= measure such as * numerical staff adequacy/ 
as suggested -by McKenna= (1965) to ^rieplace class 
size or Pupi^lv^Teachcr =ratio as-sumes,- of course/- that 

-t:ho total b f fici o ncy= of a n ed uc a ti o h system wou Id 

-Be about the same in either of the two situations-. 
There does not appear to o>:i6t any empirical research 



D. Pidgeoh, op. cit. 

A.L. Hyer and -R.M. McClurg.,. op. cit. 

H. -KiesMhg, op.- cit. 
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evJ-dence to suppor^t this content-ion/- and whrle few 
teachers would denigrate the ampoptance of auxtMary. 
P^^spnnel operating./ for the most part/ outside the 
ctassroom/- most would =be. ready= to support the ac^u- 
ment that the number of teachers. could= not be" 
increased in order to reduce class srze, an Improves 
ment in efficiency might be fchieved= by. seeking al--? 
fcdrnativ^ methods of ut^%i;lasihg the ca^l^i jUL.t^ies of 
teachers /= or by supplying ai^cidlllary. help within the 
classroom, "(d^)" 

Here we haveitwo interesting findings, 'ihe teachers 
express a. need for se L f^ i n s t ric t i o n a 1 a nd ne a r s el-f - 
i G s tr.u c ti o na 1 = t ^ac h i ng . a i d s . Wh e n t h ey. g e t lt:/= 
rn^ny. teachers hesitate to use it. They -find it 
not suitable =for their instructional methods or 
fPF the needs of their .pupils . On the other Hand= 
"^§_ny- teachers have 'found, out that teaching aias which 

§l§y to handle .by= the ;p_upi^i= give ^ore t^me 
.for the" teacher to Work in close persona^l coni 
t^ct with= fmal^ groups pf chia^£eh and with children 
=who need special heTp.=(^) 



^AI,. POIfie^ RECpMi-lENbATjgNS AND CONCLUSIONS. 



it would appear that goverhments. wi^l continue to pursue ^five 
90§is in regard to thejir schoo^ls : 

1. prolongation of education .for al^ 

=EqualiEty= of opportunity/ 
3? Expandea goals :for education 

4. A=-mpre open and= democratic educational system 

5. Maintenance of of an. increase ±n the qualUiti^ of education. 
.To implement these goals /. using the syste.:, of schooJiingi con^oh 

to most coun tries /= =wgurd ..pr_o^^ covts.. Such 

costs would= come at a. time when -w 'ernments. appear not to wish, to 
dc.vote a. larger percentage of theofr Gross National ;|tf6duct lo ^Educa^ 
tion. The search f^r aliternataye ways of achieving school, improvement 
9oais charac- iiiseS/. then/, manj^ of the reports dis_c_ussed= in this, 
paper. .Although the evidence is inconclusive/ there are , promising^ 
directions Which /_= in the opinion of the. experts/, deserve ^furthfir 
cbhsidefation. The sup^arisefs of the =pap_ers. an^ t discuss:.bj.s- 
fecommend/ based ph the available data, that the attehtioh of 
goverhmoht =p.ol!icy. makers could .prof=iJtably, be centered ph. the :f pillow 
areas: 

1=. A-Sys^.ems -Approach 

Education is a= complex system .wi^th interdepenuent ,jjar ts ;. =Wheh one 
part chahgGS:/= another must change. A= chang_e in the ^role of the 
teacher is only, part of the total process of change. ATsO/= educatipn- 
as an eguaglibrium^seekihg system. Therefore/ i£t tends =tp huia^ify/ 
change . 

-1^) p. =Pidgepn/- op» cit. 

2) B. Rodhe and B. Gran/, pp.- cit. 



There are also iixerarchicai lavels within the education system 
such as (a) the policy level-; (b) the struoturtti ajtrangements leve^; 
(c) teachers and their prospecti-ve; and (d) pupias and therr pros- 
pective. Change can be introduced at <iny one of these levels but the 
result may not be the Scir^.o at other levaib. Therefura, we must monitor 
or obtain feedback and readjust the innovation in order to keep i^t on 
track. 

Education is an open system and, therefore, inputs from society 
and 5rom the environment also have an effect on the education process- 
ALl of these elements must be worked together into a system which 
supports a desired change- Much study needs to be conducted on this 
process . 

2 . Change Strategy 

Attention could very weLl be given to investigations of the 
srrate^y of change as 1-t applies to education. Considerable recent 
research has been davoted to this but relatively iittie to the appmca-^ 
tion of what is known to problems of educational changa. 

3- Eield Testing of Innovations 

Too frequently./ innovations are prematurely mtro-iuced or promo- 
ted on a large scale. Innovations should be researched and field tested 
in a limited setting over a reasonable peraod- of time belvjre wholesale 
irt reduction and/or promotion is undertaken.- Not ail ihuova^bns wi:l|l_ 
succeed in new settings.; some are not tr an sport abla. 

4. Flexibiiiitv 

Innovations are f:reguent4y hampered by rules and reguiataons both 
within individual buildings and from agencies outside the school 
bui-iqing- Flexibility is iequired ifor creative innovation to take 
place. 

5-. Overcoming Insecur^Ptv of Teachers 

Insecurity frequently stems from a ifear of hot being or feelahg 
adequate for new responsibilities. Part of this insecurrty can be 
overcome If governments provide adequate in-service education support 
before innovations arc undertaken and during, the early stages. This 
support should be offered at the request of and in accordance with 
expressed needs of teachers, be free of financial burden to them,- and 
conducted as a part of their regular workload. 

Insecurity can also result from fear of an increased workload. 

stua> done in Sweden; this fear was overcome by a study conducted 
jointly by the teachers' union and a government -research agency. 

6. Involvement 

Teachers resist being "done to" . they neeq to be involved in 
the research, planning and implementation of educational change. -The 
teachers need to be agents of change, not used or manipulated in order 



to get change tu take place. -The problem of teachers' unions is im- 
portant in relationship to eaucatxonci-X Changs, cspecially= wrth the 
oversupply- ot teachers in many places.. Where shortages of teachers 
now exist/ certain statfemg changes should be introduced before an 
oversuppLy of teachers occurs. 

7-. Xncent^ives 

Governmental agencies could devote attention proMtably to the 

creation of incentives that suppor.t and- encourage change in the 

- - - - ff- 

teaching profession. Among topics that might be investJLgated would 
be: relief from routine tasks; methods of -relieving "tensions" which 
develop under innovative circumstances; improvement of the status of 
teachers; advancement oppor^tuniities ; enhancing pupil achievement; 
a.-^d ;he uti^J^iza tion of teachers as agents of change. 
8. New School Qb=iectives_and Staffing Patterns 

Staffing innovations have grown out of the adoption of new goals 
for the school..- Seldom, it would seem, are changes in stafMng patr 
terns a= pmmaj^y aim of an innovation from the outset. =Therefor_e, M a 
change in stafi^ng patterns is the pi^mary aim, it might -be more 
acceptable if tt were coupled wi^th school reform and/or hew goals, 
thereby- fullfa-ll^ing "needs rreduatioh" of teachers. Such an approach 
to innovations an staf^hg patterns might tend to make teachers feel 
more productive rather than making them feel less needed. 

9_i - Eaci=l=iyties to Support .Ghahged- -Roles 

Changes in school architecture anU other environmental cohdiitipns 
tend to cause changes in the attitudes and methods of teachers. These 
changes also have a= tendency to -reMeve pressures on teachers -by making 
it more convenient for them to pcxform new roles. 

lO. Teaching Materials 

Governments can support innovative patterns of education by 
underwj^iiting preparation of needed new types of teaching materials 
too expensive or tamc^consuming for preparation at tne local school 
si te . 

IL. , Cl^ss Size_ 

Governments should investigate and support alternatives to the 
"class size" concept; e_._g._=,- use of student/teacher -ratios . Studies 
of numerical staffang needs should aaways relate teacher needs to 
learning needs and goals because some types of objectives cannot be 
achieved in large cl^ss settings. 

12. Financing of Education 

Governments could re focus the study of financing of educatdoh,= 
moving from concerns with product^v=ity and cost effectiveness to an 
attempt to raise quality- and to refocus goals. Attempts should be 
made to attain this increased qualli^ty at the same level of GNP=, I^t 

i 
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should- be kept in mxnd, however,, that the weI=faEe of the ch^id-must 
remain uppermost when introducing change. Innpyations that may =be 
productive to explore are: new sta^ng -pattefns,= especiaMy. use of 
ancrtlary. aids; retraining of teachers; incentives- and=.rewards 
for teachers; maintaining an "appropriate" climate for change.; use 
of .media= and technology.; and introduction of career ladder concepts 
into educatrion. Governmental agencies should keep in mind that a. 
frequently, stated goal of education. = individuaiisation. - is a costly, 
one to attain. 
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Because of its importance ih determining administrative ppJacy- ah 
attempt has been made in this paper to xesolve the apparent cpnMict 
which has been revealed between most teachers' views about the need to 
reduce the size of their classes in order to increase eff ic,\ency.>= and 
the results of much research which has demonstrated, that student 
achievement is ei^ther not related- to class size^ or ds higher -wiith 
larger classes. The findings of both ear^ly expe^mehtal studies ahd- 
later survey researchies have been examined- and those factors =whi^ 
tefkvene in this simple relatFionship have been isolated, so that their 
P-rac.t^ical inf=luence can be assessed. The implEicatiohs of this analysis 
are then considered, in the iy..ght of changes now -taJcihg __pl:ac_e dh the 
process of education _itselFf5,- papticuiar^ly -wi^th =re^^ oS 
the teachep. 

A =r_eview- of the relevant research ^reveaas that '^class sxze" can 
be a= misleading concept. Xt is inf^uenced iby the ratxp pf :pupiJls 
to teachers., and- by the number of hours of teaching- -deceived, to the 
teaching load, and aM these vary under di=f=ferent cixcumstanQes -within 
and across different education systems. Weovex^, xh the "^^^ traditional" 
classroom situation,, such factors as- the degree of homogeneity of the 
students, their age level and social background the sub.ject being 
studied and the spaca needed,- aM assume some degree of importance., 
-it -becomes clear,^- howevex, that -i^t is what actuary happens in the 
crassrpom - that is_,_ the methods,- approaches and techniques used^by 
the teacher,,- ih'.luding the use of semi-qualix^ed- assistants - Which 
determines the '^qua^^ty" of the teaching>^learning .process,, and hence 
directly influences the number of pupi^ls it is desirable to involve 
at any one time. 

A number of =reasons lor the contradiction between teachers -views- 
and: research results are discussed,- and i!t -is suggested, that the 
tradit^ional methods by which a= teacher passively imparts knowledge to 
whole c3/ass_es are liikely to be equalliy effective over a. if airly wide 
rarge of cl^ass size. Many teachers with large classes tend to ^restrict 
their curriculum, often to the limited group of subjects more amenable 
to measurement in research studies,- while many others with small classes 
fai^l to ad^pt themselves to the advantages offered and- continue WXth 
mass methods of instruetioh. Even where changes to hew types of cl^ass- 
-=room' organisation and new methods are madef these are ofteh not ac- 
companied by necessary changes in teacher attitudes and-bemefs. 
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It emecges/- therefore./ that ih the study, of class srze r as wxth 
many other aspects ul eUucataonal organisat=ion r increased ef=f!ieiency 
=4.=s much more dependent upon improvement in the quality of the teaching 
than It is upon changes m the .prevail -.ng matexrial ci^rcumstances. 
There is no universal law governing an acceptable size of class. It 
±s argued that a move towards smal=lej: classes xs, in the l9i^9 run, 
l^argely dependent upon the pol^icy adopted by an education system. If 
the more traditional methods of group instruction are to be pursued - 
and teachers trained accord myly. - little will be gained by reducing 
classes below 30-40 and they could be even larger- On the other hand/. 
i=f rt IS an acceptable tenet of a system that learning is more impor- 
tant than teaching and that methods involving a= greater interaction 
between pupM and- teacher are both necessary and- destr able , then a- 
consiaerable reducfeioh in class sxze would seem ihevltrable.. 

It must be noted, -h6weverf,= that m general the -running costs of 
-an education system are dj^rectly related- to the nuni^er of fully 
-eiraihed teachers employed, and that to -produce a reduction in class 
size by simply increasing the supply of teachers, without taking the 
necessa^ stepo to change the educational methods employed and to imr 
-prove the quality of teachers,- par_t-i_c in =r elation to their attr- 

tudes ahd= be:liiefs_, could be both uneconomical and inef=fective. In the 
drfferfihg context of a =r_e formed education system stressing independent 
learning the concept of class- size per _se could becomu irrelevant and- 
eff=iciency?= -increased not just by employing more teawhurs_, but by in- 
troducing changes into the o_i.gahisat£Lon of the system - including^ per- 
haps,- an extended use of teacher aides - and- by iniproving the gual^ity 
of the teaching force through appropMate training. 
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X. INTRODUCTION 



There is I^ittle Joubt that the question of cPass size is a matter 
of major concern to both educational administrators and to teachers/. 
and this concern is not lessened by the fact that their subjecti^ve 
views on the xssuq are diamet^icaiily opposed. The iokmcr.,-. aware that 
a large proportion of a country's to tal ed ucati^ohaL budget r usually 
exceeding 50 per cent % is spent on the saiarzies of teachers and other 
personnel, appreciate that the greater the numbei= of ipupiils that can 
ef=ficient-ly be taught by one teachen, the Tower wi!liL =be the total costs 
of running the system. Most teachers, howeven,= whether they _teach= at 
the pr4maryj/ secondary or tertiary level,, are cphvihced- that smaller 
classes must iinevrtably lead to higher standards of attainment. 

Glass size being such ah important matter,- therefore>= at is hot 
surprising that documented ^research on rt goes back over 70 years. 
Like the question of db^Tity grouping,, however, the research c_arried= 
out has more often than not obscured the real issues and,, as a= 
result^. confJa-ctihg evidence has been produced. The ^research situa- 
tion has been even more confused by. the fact that the dramatic changes 
in the teachingy^lcarning Situation which have been developing in 
recent years have added a- hew dimension to the ^problem - so much so 
that tne very concept itself no longer appears to have any ==real mean- 
ing. 

A consideration of the -research- evidence is ne.ver the less imporT 
tant, maihiy because .it helps to focus attention on ajjl the reievant 
dimensions of the .problem. It is not always appreciated that one of 
the main functions of educational =res_earch is to help clarify =the 
issues -involved and to provide a greater understanding of the .=pr.obTem 
being investigated:; it -is only rarely that research s.upplics defini- 
tive answers. 

the study of class size has one further interesting aspect.. iWhat- 
ever the results of research haye been,- it would appear that they -have 
had little if any influence on the actual size of classes in any edu- 
cation system. -Rather, the number of -pupils taught by a= single 
teacher,- or the ratio of teachers to pupils; would appear =to depend 
almost exciugivoly upon social and economi';, factors operating Within 
the system. The question of the size of the education ^budget is 
clearly, important,- but the diffferences which exist -in the average size 
of classes.,, both between and -within developed and developing countries./.- 
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show that othec=, nuii^educataonal factors must also be Gxei^t=ing a- 
s.trong influence . (4=) 

It is the aim of this paper to attempt to unravel some of the 
complications associated with, this important problem. Various aspects 
are discussed and a br^ief review of some of the relevant past re- 
search studies is undertaken in order that the many- factors -related 
to the sub-ject can be vaewed -in appropriate perspective. The implica- 
tions of this analysis are then considered in the tight of changes 
now taking place in educational .practices involvin*^ pupi!l-teacher re- 
lationships,, and suggestions are made regarding ways in which- this 
problem might now be considered xn terms of determining teacher utiHsr- 
^atioh and-_ calculating personnel needs. 

ph, ORINIONS AND VIEWS 

There would appear to be three basic reasons which might seemingly 
have been responsible for determining the actual size of a class, or 
the number of pupils -taught- by. an Individual teacher; these are 
the views and opinions of knowledgeable people or educational experts 
the results of research into the subject and- the economic andi adminis- 
trative factors which operate in any education sy^sterh- it' might be 
claimed that each of these three has,- in different education systems,= 
exerted some Influence at one time or anothe^/= although it is very= 
diff^icult, i-f hot impossible, to even venture an estimate of the 
extent of the inMuehce. One of the main =reasohs for this r at least 
as far as expeiit views and the =results of research are concerned- 
has undoubtedly been the -fact that there has been far from uhiversal 
agreemeht about what the answer should be. 

Informed op.ihion has by no means -been consistent.. V/riting In the 
I'.'th century, Gomenius argued= strongly for the very= large classes of 
several hundred pupiis . His view was that not only would this cause 
the teacher to take a greater Interest m his work, which would lead- 
to greater enthusiasm amongst his pupi^ls,. but; having many companions 
around them -would be more -pleasurable for the pupils and would- stimu-^ 
late them to assist one another. (Keatings, 1876!)=. Few teachers =to^ 
day. -would subsrMbe to Comenius* ^rst points -buL^ whiJle the concept 
of what constitutes a large class has changed considerably over the 
intervening years,, there has been some support from recent research 
for eomenius* argument about stimulation, and- against classes being 

-i; Werdelan 1. (ilp.^QJ discusses the many -factors contributing- to the 
relatively- low efMciehcy of primary education in Iraq,, despite the 
low student/Htoacher ^ratio of only about 22=.- 
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too smaU-. Bat;, tall (49"^^ J obsar-ved the teaching of French in Engtish 
primary school classes raa^'ing in size £rom 3 to 49, In the ver^y smali 
Czlasses a stimulating atmospneie "proved ver^ dii^icult to sustain"/ 
and those containing less than 20 pupids showed a tendency for ''iess 
improvement m fluency than those containiog 20 pupils or more". Comr 
nients such as "The ^jroup is too small and so lacks vrtal^tty'-' and "The 
children seek safety ^xn chorus answers" were often reported. 

Similar v=iews about too smaH classes in prima schools were 
reported by serine of the witnesses 9i^v=ing evidence to the Plowden Com- 
iTii^ttee in England i Central Advisory Councal for Education, 1967i)_. 
Several stated that classes of "fewer than 15 to 20 did not _provj.de 
saificicnt 5Lir.ali-s for teacher or chi^ldren besides makang obvious 
diif ficulties for physical educataon, music and drama'-'. 

In general, teachers appear to have shown a consistency in two 
respects, wxth re^'aru to thei^r vaews about class si^e. In the first 
plare thexe i& almost universal agreement that large classes "are ex- 
hausting, a ca^se of ^f-rustration, and a reason for £ai|lure in basic 
subjects" (meniing, 1959 >=(l^ as weU as a source of drssatisf^act^ion. 
(Rudd & Wxse.^an, 1^6^} Secondly^, agreement as to what constrtutes a 
"lar^e" class has w hanged cunsidorably over the past halif century, or 

and rou9hly paraUels the iov/ering of author^xsed and actual enrol- 
ments in schools in Western Europe and the United States.. Ea-omrhg 
guc5tes figures f^r England to show that the optimum size of class that 
teachers thought most desi^rable was faxj^y regularly reported to be 
about 3 to 5 pupils less than the average size of class with which 
they acwually had to contend, and she quotes a faiil rn "desi^red'-' size 
f rom 35 - 40 in i9.25 to around ^5 in 194a. 

Agreemer.t among parents about the desirabj^i^ty of small classes 
15 even nipre strwngly establashed than among teachers.. It xs certainly 
one of the rsaxn reasons for the choice of prx^vate or independent 
se*- .^Is. Ir. £r*gljr.d for e^ajTipl-.' the ave^rage nunber of pupils to teachers 
m r.rd-vate ^^ihc^ols is less than half that in maintained schools (Central 
Advxsory Councxl £or Education, 1967)-. 

Put ir ve^- Simple terms., tne niam argument, for both teachers 
s-.d parer.ts, rests on the assumption that v/xth smalU classes there Is 
'ess 3ttax=ri wn the teacher and he can gxve more attention to xndividual 
pupils. This results in increased achievements for the class es a 
whole and the teacher's effacxency is thus improved- The educational 
administrator, of course/ wants to know whether this assumpt^ion is 
true or not, for if it can be demons trated that teacher effectiveness 
is, wiithm certain limits, relatively uninfluenced by a reduction in 
class sizt.-, then there is clcarkly no inducement for hir.* to increase 
the cos.^» of operating the educataon system by making classes smaller. 

Unfortunately,- as will be shown below, this simple statement of 
the sutuat-xon begs a large number of questions/ although a great many. 
1) Hefer to Heferences p. 1115-. ^ 



researches have bten ca^t-ieJ uut in order to test this supposedly 
simple relatsLOnship betwut^a class size an<i teacher efficienc^'^. 



The first exper4.mejDtal investigation was that earned out b_y 
J=.M. Kicc j.n 1902 in which he related the performance of some 6/000 
children m grades four to erght on specially devased tests of arlth= 
me tic to differences in a number of independent variables Including 
size of class / amount of instruction time, method used and age of the 
children. Contrary to expectation, he found no direct reiat^ionship 
between any of the var=iablcs studied and school performance.. Repeat- 
ing the sa.nie experiment the foi;lowing year only using a test of 
language instead of ar=ithmfc^oic produced the same result. He concluded 
-Tt has always been supposed that the si-ze o£ the class must neces- 
sarily exert a powerful infiluence on the resulits. But investigations 
showed that there was no relatii^n between stze of alass and- tne re- 
sults./ that Some of the best work has b^.en done in the longest cl^asses/ 
and some of the poorest in the smallest classes". (Rice/ 1515)=. 

Blake (i95"4)_=/ following a careful analysis., reported that Rice's 
studies did not meet CDiter^xa of scitintuttc Digouj^. Nevajitheless Rice*s 
fundings attracted considerable attention at the time and many other 
investigations of class size were undertaken In the ensuing decades. 
Butsch Cl9^4j ci=tes 205 references, and Otto and Von Borgersrode ^134^) 
26%, giving some iJua of the importance attached to the subject at a 
time when school enrolments were increasing at a rapid- rate both m 
the United States and in Europe. There is little doubt that many of 
these studies wer^e pooriy designed and executed and Ijz^tle reliance 
could be placed on any conclusions they produced. Bla^'^.e,. in the study 
ci^ted above, examined these 267 published researchOi^, applyang six 
cr-itema of scientiiMc adequacy., and reported that only 22 met the 
necessary requirements. Exactly half of these, H., used some achlavc-r 
ment measure as the criterion, and of these ^i^^e favoured small 
classes {Anderson, 1$50.} Lundberg, IBAT; Wasson, Whutney & 

Willey., 1302; Win^eld, l^^l) three favoured large classes 
(Eastfoucn & Garretson, X9-0r7i; Smith, 1951; Stevenson, 19.25)=; and 
three were inconclusive, (Eastburn, 19^6; Ewan,. 19-^:]4:; Metzncr & 
Berry.,. 19^6)=. The other 11 erther used teacher or administrator 
opinion as the cr=tte3^on variable,- or some aspect of class acti^vjity or 
teacher practices, and. In ai=l cases, small classes were found to be 
supei^ior^. ^ 

Most, ilf not aJUl o£ these eaoly studies were designed and conduc- 
ted speci^facaHy to test hypotheses relating class shZQ to pupjA per-r 
formance or some other relevant crttteJ^ion. Typically., experimental 
and control groups of doiSferent sl2e& were established, wtth teachers 
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continuing t»j ube the techiiXques, methods and approaches they themi 
selves preferred tu ttjdch the crirteripn subject =for a. set petlod- of 
time ^ usual?ly one term or semester.. Fleming- (^1959) gives another 
excel-lent rev4ew of studies carried- out up to the early, -fifties and 
points out the inadequacies which almost invariably led to the .pro- 
duction of inconclusive results.,- including any consideration of such 
factors as class homogeneity!,- teacher qualifty!,. mat hod,- ahd= pupa^l- 
teacher relationships 

More recent studies have also failed to resolve =th^ -issue ,= almost 
certainly for the reasons grven by Fleming. Frymier (1964)-=/= -for 
example,- carried out a controlled experiment -wrth first graders ,= cqm- 
paring classes of less than 30 -With those of more than 35 ahd==fbuhd= 
that,- although ini=t=i ally, the pupri^ls la the larger cliasses- Sc6red= si.9= 
"^'f^cantly; higher on a= test of reading readiness,, after sojne six= 
months of instruction,- those ih the smaller classes -Were advahced=ln 
reading achievement. Using- data^ coiBlected ffrom =Lpndon children,- =how^ 
ever=,= tittle (119-^1) showed that children rh smaller classes appear ed= 
not to have any advantage over those In larger ones.. 

Research an to class size has not been confane_d=^tp specralLy. de- 
signed Investigations . =Tafcing advantage of the usually, .very, imuch. 
larger numbers involved ^ class size (or s6m^ other variant of it) -has- 
o^ten been included as an additional independent varr 
•^^tlpnal and interna tiphal sur^^ In most cases studies- pf =this= 

kind have employed pupily^teachef ^ratip- as =the operative = variable 
father than size of class, and as this =brings other if actprs intp cbn^ 
^4deratioh^= it is necessary, to make a-=few comments abput this issue 
bcLfpre giving, spme of the =resuits of the survei^ studies. 

For the individual teacher,- the size pf his class_,= that is thle 
number of -Pupils- grpuped= together if or ihstructiph under his supers 
vision alone is clearly, the impoftaht =issue,-=but it is ihot =necessarily= 
so for the administrator. There are other factors -besides ^the =t^^ 
number pf .,p_upi!ls and teachers in a= schppl which- influence class size 
per se ; the number pf hours of teaching ireceived=:by, ipupi^^ ahdi the 
number of classes ipef week "that a.^teacher appears ibef pre (the teaching: 
load) are also clearly- impprtant. In general,- the ^relationship betwee 
these various :f actors mrght =b_c demonstrated iby. the =f oil owing .=(1) 

T- = f (R.- t,- h,- c) 

where 

-T = Number of full-time teachers. 
P - Number of full-time pupils. 



1) The writer -is indebted tp =L. GpldstpneL,. Chief of the Diyisipn of 
Statistics -in =Education at UNESCO,- for the analysis given here ^ 
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t = Average weekiy teaching load per teachen. 

h = Average weekdy number of hours received by pup ids; 

c = Average class si^e. 

The -form this relationship takes may./, of course/ vary=/_ but a 
simple anu reasonable specification of it Wi=j;i yive the fo.U. owing ex- 
pression for elass size: 

This simple formula i Illustrates that the ratio of hours of tcach= 
ing received by pupils to the teaching load of the teachers is as imr 
portant as the pupil/ teacher ratio m determining actual class size. 
At a particular level of education^ within any= one country^ or educatSton 
sy^stem, the factors in the above formula willil remain relatively^ con- 
stant. But they- wi^ti var^ across di^ff e rent levels, _ =f or example b 
primary- and secondary: schools . it wiiy, also be noted- that the average 
Size of class will increase as the average teaching load gets smaliler 
r£4ative to the hours of teaching received- by= the P>^p44s.- Where 
teachers take on additional non^ teaching act=iv=ities cl^ss sizes w_iHl?l 
inevitably i^se. As Bedford (19_^a3) has. recently^ pointed- out,- when 
good,, experienced,- ambitious teachers within any= given school take 
on ncn^teaching duties this means that it is the =y_ouhg and inexpert 
ienced= teacher who finds himself with a greater teaching load and 
larger classes. 

The use of the pupii/=teacher ratio -for making comgamrsons across 
countries yan -be very= misleading > since, as the above formula indicates, 
this rvitio can remain constant and yet large variations in class size 
can occur when accompanied= by= changes ih the number of hours ' instruct 
tion received by pupils, or by the teaching load, or both. There is 
also variation m the ways m which difEferent couhtr^ies- produce the 
p_upil/= teacher ratio; some Willi include non- teaching Heads or 
Principals, while others ao not. A great deal of care must bo taken 
in -interprating any data using this -ratio as a= substitute for class 
size. 

While the actual size o:f class is the important variable so far 
as the -indiviaual teacher is cohcerned,= there ar*^ sti-ll other factors 
which have to be taken into account by educational administrators 
spending public money.. As Vincent (119-69-) points out >= f^ihance devoted 
to school personnel can eiither be concentrated on teachers,- thus dei: 
creasing the size of classes {assuming other factors are held con- 
stant)=> or it can be spread over other non- teaching -personnel such as 
admin IS tr4,tors, guidance counsellors, librarians and others,- who must 
undoubtedly^ have some ef^fect upon the total educational enterprise.. It 
may wall be argued,, therefore, that a= measure of class size is not In 
itself a suitable measure of stajEf deployment. McKehna. (il965) derived 
a measure of "numerical staff adequacy." (NSA) to replace pupMv^teacher 
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ratio or class size/ and- defined it as the nomber of prpfessiohaTs of 
ai-1 kdnds Ginploved poi 1,000 pupils. It is already, becoming clear that 
class size obviously suffers from a number of deficiencies, yet,, be^ 
cause both i£t ana pupil/ teacher ratio have been used in many larger 
scale stuqies, it is necessary to consider the results obtained,, even 
if they must -be vlewea wrth some cau^on. 

One of the major advantages of using large-scale survey data-rs 
the fact that because lairg.e nun^ers of pupils and schools are involved,, 
such things as drfferehces in teachers and_ methods are randomised. 
Th(? ma-jor disadvantage,- howeve^,. is the ifact that the school is verji^ 
often the unit of analysis and within school differences are averaged 
with a subsequent loss of relevant information. The 194-7 Scottish 
Mencai Survey {Maxwell 1958) involved- the admxhisterihg gf a- test of 
general mental abi^j£ty- to all pupjlls aged, eleven jyears ^ some 76,000. 

Using pupil/teacher ratio as a= measure of cl^ss size.,, ho iprecise 
rolat^ionship relationship was shown to exist between average test 
score and this ratio, fable 1 gives the ffigures obtained for 
schools wiith ratios falliihg -within specified- =ranges_. No statistical 
si-^nMicances were reported .- 

Tafcfle 1 



Test -Score 


School_=P-7=T =Ratio 






38. 


10 - 19 


-3^7.._21 


20 r -29 


36.46 


1-^9 


36.32 


30 ^ 39 


36.1;^ 


40 - 49 



I^t mi_ght be supposed that Either the very= large schools in cit:ies,= 
or the very small schools in rural areas,, might produce higher test 
scores. WhilP this was true - very= small schools of fewer than. 20 
pupils scoring 38 .09 ana very large .schools gf more than 900 pupiiis 
scoring 37.9.^ - there was ho evidence that the few large schools -in 
cities -with pupil/teacher ratios of more than 50 performed signifi- 
cantly better or worse than the others. 

In trhe longitudinal study of a- representative sample of approxi^ 
mately 5,000 children born in the Unifted Kingdom during the first 
week of March 19:46, and followed up in the National Survey of the 
Health and Development of Ghildroh (See Douglas,. 1964).,.- a- number of 
tests were administered to the children cphcerhcd at the time of their 
eighth birthday^^ and data, on the size of the class they= -wore in were 
also obtained. Table 2 gives the resultts- 
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TabiG 2 



TGSt-Scoce 


Class Size 


5:3 . 30 


2-19 


51.-70 . 


20 - 29 


51.28 


40 - 49 


50.-75 


50 - 58 


50.33 


30 - 39 



Ahal^^.is of tne data showed a significant relationship between 
the superrior^ifty of small classes and the type of school attended- ^ 
near4y alU the -schools wx^th classes under 20 were in the pr=ivat"e sec? 
tor and the4^ hi-ghex scores may -be as much att-nibutable to the =be._'tter- 
sohools as tu thG smaller classes. The signi^fiicant dilfiferencd between 
classes of size -40 ^ 49 and 30 - 39 may be explained by the fact that 
most p^mai^y schools at that t=ime (-X95^4=] j.n England were - streamed - 
:for ab%iity=, aau the to was a uni^versal tendency for the -slower" pupils 
to be placed in sma^er classes. 

-Another lar<^e scale study in England worthy of mention is that of 
Morris (1959; investigating the school f actors associated- wxth good and 
-reading. She ifound i^rom her sample of 7=/l40O children aged saven to 
eleven in 5=1 schools that/- among other interesting resiil:ts_/= "schools 
wa=th an unfavourable pupi^lv -teach or ratio returned higher scores on the 
whole than those with small classes i - She qualiifaes this Mndihg*, 
noweve]^, b^ adding that "large classes are associated with large 
schools and other circumstances tending to raise scores". 

The Nationai Sur^vey carried out for the Elowden Report by =Pqakar 
(i96-7f; included a- measure of class sxze among the. other home, school 
and teacher variabias studied. -The aata- were obtained f-rom -represen- 
tative samples of chi^ldrch actonding primary schools in England, and 
af^ter ex tensi^^ve -regression analyses, -Peaker concluded, "A^ithough -w_o 
found,- as other ornqui^ries have done, an association between batter 
wor=k and- larger classes we also found that there were" invariably otner 
-favourable ci?r c urns tan ces_, associated -wiith the larger classes, to 
account :f or their apparent supemoi^ty" . 

The lar^.est surv_ey that has dealt with this problem is undoubtedly 
that carr^ied out by the Internationa-! Association for the -Evaluation of 
Ed uc a" tionai -Achievement (-1EAJ=* In the Mathematics S-tudy= (nus_eh-,= 
at aU h 1=9-67 > each student an each of- the twelve participating countries 
was asked to repont the size o£ his mathematics class,- and- this was 
related to his poi^formanco on tne spe^cially devised mathematics tests. 
=two types of ana=iy5es were performed wi^th the groups at the 1^ ^ l'4-= 
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year old Itivul ^uU vt-ja-xu wofth two pre-unx-ver-sj.^ty groups. The aver-aye 
size of class xr* tiach t>epuLate vjruup studicU m each countty was calr- 
culated and rank or.dex currelatiuns produced wo^th the average mathe- 
matacs scora. These were posoztive at the thi=r-teen year old level 
(=.29 and .4-1) and negative at the pre-uni-veri>ritv level (-.411 and -.23)-- 
In other words., students xn countries with latvjui classes scored hi.gh^ 
er at the 13 year old level-/ but the reverse was true at the pre- 
unlversity level. 

In the second analysis, again for each yrjup tested, three Si<:es 
of class were defaned; at the younger level, t,mall meant less than 
25, inediiti meant 25 ^ 34, and large., 35 and over.; at the older level,_- 
smail meant 19 or less, medium, 20 - 34_, and larga, 25 or ovet. 
Separate aata were produced- -for dri^ferent types of school - compre^ 
hensive,- select^ive academic-, selective vocatior.al, and those taking 
the remainder^. In general the -results showed that si=ze of class -was 
not related to mathematical achievement, but some significant di!£- 
ferences were found, generally in ifavour of large classes wi^th the 
1-3 year olds and Jin favour of- smal^ classes wiith the pre-unxversiity 
groups - echoing the results o£ the between - .;ountcy analysis, to 
explain the Endings at the lower leveX, alt was suggested' that>= wuthih 
an education system, where -pressure was madt^ to maintain a= uniiform 
class size, backward classes -were reduced- an size to assist progress, 
and good teachers were given larger classes because they were more 
able to cope with them. At the higher level, there would seem to be 
a tendency' for the more advanced students to have smaller classes. 
The -further comment was made that the :results were in keeping with the 
suggestion that a reduction in class size may operate to advantage 
only when the size is reduced to twenty or fewer; to the average 
teachei^, a class o£ 25 may mean much the same as a class of 35 or 
45, -if the same teaching methods were being used. 

In the national analysis of the same data for England, -Padgeoh 
(-1-56=7=) confirmed the international bindings "that achievement is 
either not related to class Si^e, or as higher wiith laiger classes" - 
Additional multiple regression analyses were also xari^ied out=, and 
signiif=icant regressiQn coeEficients were found -for two of the popula- 
tions studied - the thirteen year olds and the selective group of 
16 year old secondary pupils taking the C.G-E.. '0* Level examinataon. 
The variables pattialled out included father's Occupation and Educa-- 
tion and a number of school and teacher factors., but not any measure 
of the general ab i=Lity of the pupi=ls or parental aspirator on or l/iiteracy 
in the home. It was concluded,^ therefore, that the positiive relation-^ 
ship betweem performance and large classes was an artiilfact of the 
s.y.stem of streaming, whe.reby higher streams tended to have more pupils 
per class than lower streams. This practiice v;as not followed at the 
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pre-uni=vttr=i>iLy level because ol the hi^ghXy select=jUve nature of the 
stuaeoti*/ una wjuth vjeat^xuiUly smvU=I classes (avarage sxza 12 pupjtls) 
no signirficant reiat;ionships were found. 

Recently LinUsey has reanal^seU the lEA mathematics data for c^* 
o£ the 13 - 14 year old fjtoups £rom 6 countr=ies (tindsey.,- 15=73)=. 
used the ^echnisl^e of analysing response sur=races {Lindseyi/. 1-9^72) o 
drsco-vei the optumum combination of hours of instruction and class 
si-iie wx=th respect t<j mathematics score/ when influenced by three other 
variables - the social cla&s./ the school pirogranune foLlowed- and the sex 
of the students, iiis analy.ses revealed interesting patterns of re- , 
lafcLunsnips air.ung the s_ix va^ables studied, many of which wer_e con- 
sistent across ail six countr=iai>. On cJrass size, his findings for 
tais age level generally supported the or^iginal results/ but he adds 
the warning/ "Students could be in large classes In the vocation£rl 
af^td general programmes because uf the^^r hi.gher scores as easi^ly 
the converse; or class i>rze and hours of instruction may^ be dependent 
on some other variable not included/ such as qualrty of the school .=.=. 
une cannot conclude that large classes cause higher scores .=.Hi and 
tnus that t;n-arging ex=j-stiiig classes will produce more students -with 
nrgher acnieveii.enL" . He concluues by stressing that studies using 
survey data- may iead' to the formation o_f casual hyppthes.es / -but thes_e 
can only be tested by rigorous ex p e rime ntal research . 

At the time of wr=rtin9/ the fii-rst reports of the more recent lEA 
studies have just been pub44shed. (Cooniber & Keeves_/_ 19^7^3/- -P-Ui^ves,- 
19=7^ & thorndike/ 1973} . These covered' the subjects of Science./ 
Reading Gomprehension and Liters turei, wrth further reports oh F.rehch 
and English as foreign languages ^nd ei-Vic Education to -follow_i to^ 
gether wiith addrtaonal volumes covering general and technical aspects. 
Some data shuwing the wide variations which exist across countries 
wrth respect to the srze of their teaching groups /- as measured by 
pupil/teacher ratios, have been reported (Education , 1-973) and i!t 
would appeariX) that/ an most countries and In most subjects tested,- 
there as liittle relationship -between class size and pupil achievement . 
In some instances signil^icant simple correlations have appeared/, both 
posrti-ve and negative/ but after partia-Hihg out other important 
variables., these have been reduced to near zero. The simple correla^ 
tions m the Lnglish data/ for example./- between pupliy.teache r ratio 
ana Achievement a.i Science.,. Reauing Comprehension and .uiterature -for- 
the 14 to 15 year olds.,, wex^ -.=30/. -.=28 and - .^S respectively.. After 
a ochooi Handicap Sco? - (a muasuce dero^ved firom variables in the home 
backgrounds of the pupris including Kc.ther's Occupation and- -Education, 
nujnber of -books m the home, atw...=) a measure of the type of school 



1) Personal Gommunicatlon from Dr-. Bruce Ghopp_in>- NF.ER,- Slough/ 
England. 
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attended/ and a meabure of the T^pe of P-rogramme followed xn the 
school had been par=tia44Gd ouL, the patt-ial correlatsions becarne=/= 
•00/ .01 and -.05 respective ly^. 

In summai^y,/ the results of the large-scale surveys have hot/- 
for the most part/ offered any support for the general belief of 
teachers and others that higher pupxl per=formance w^H aocpmpany smal^ 
classes. On the other hand/ although some results have indicated- 
higher per^formance from pupils in larger alasses/ when the analyses 
have taken into account other correlated variables, this s.uperaof^ty 
seems to disappear^. What does emerge qutte clearly from this kind of 
research ii that the problem is far more complex than app_ears at first 
sight/- and there are guxte clearly, a- number of other factors which 
must be taken into account If Its complex^t=ies are to be unravelled. 
Moreover,, If casual hypotheses are suggested from th_ data- examined 
only sound experimental research will allow these to be fully tested .- 

the question of the c_r.itefkia= employed ih various ^research studies 
has aliready been mentioned. -Vincent (1965) gxves five crlterora. which 
have -been used in different studies: 
=ii) cost and related expediences.; 
ii) working conditions,- such as teacher load; 
m^) the opinions of teachers and others; 
Iv.) pupil achlavement^; 
V.) class activities made possible or prohibited by a-_particui^f 
class si^e . 

Most srtudies,- certainly those of a. survey nature,= have employed- the 
fourth of these - pupil achievement - probably since it is the most 
defensible and is one of the easiest tg measure reliably -by the use 
of standardised tests.. The results of a. survey in which the general 
quality of the educational process ih the classroom was used= as the 
cr^lterioh have been -reported by Olsen (15i7il)=.- A specif^camy desxgned- 
"s:truatured observatrion guide- was used- by trained observers to assess 
classroom processes on four crlfteria: ihd iv id uaJis a tip h^ -interpersonal 
regard, grojp activity and creativity. -The data- obtained -were con^ 
verted into a- -highly reliable and valid" quanta^tatlve scores and re- 
sults -were gathered from over 18,500 classrooms roughly split between 
elementary ^nd secondary schools. P-robabilaity- sampling was not used,= 
hence the results are only directly generarlisable to the population 
tested/ although this was described as "quite representative^' of 
American education. Many Internal classrpon variables were related 
to the criterion in the statistical analyses carried out.,= and, wlith 
class size.,- a near perfect linear relationship for both elen;entary- and 
secondary classrooms was demonstrated with the criiterion - smaller 
classes producing signifficant^ly higher scores than large ones,- =frcm 
those containing under five pupJuls to those wxith over 50. Jtf they do 
little elsa, the resuJits of this study highlight even more strongly 
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the impottiince of ^tht^r classruum vatrabies which antervene ;-r the 
^PP^^ei^t^ij siinp.le ralataonship between class size and pupi=l achieve^ 
ment. Assuming that iff the cr^tter^on had been straight pup.iil achieve- 
ment, the re&ui=ts -wcuid have di^fjTored Irittle fror?. those obtained an 
other sur-vey.S/ the irnplacations are that the cotrel'^t'^o'^ between 
achievement and "quality" in the classrooms partficipat2iny m this 
study was either zero or negative. Lt would be instructive i^f further 
studies using this same quantity: cr=jfter=ion couid be made wxth probabj^l- 
-Ity samp.les from which measures of achievement ware also obtained. 

-It must -be noted, however.,- that the four separate cia;tena which 
nade up the Indicators_of Qual^ifty used in this study - mdividual-isa.- 
1 1 o h , 1 n te cp e r s o naX - r eg a rd ,- group ac fe1.v4._ty and c rea ti- ^ ity - are a jy, 
aspects of teacher behaviour^. Indeed they form some or the most ».m- 
port ant of the inte ravening variables which have been igr.cred an pxe- 
v-iou:> -research -work, th other studies aimed to predict pupiel per-^ 
forraancc-, measurei> of these qualytties luight wc4Ji j^ppear as independent 
yariabries, ^nd- was only to be expected m the Olsen study- that 
tr.achers in i>ma!lil c.I^sses -were more liikely to -be -rated as attempting 
mdiyidualJisat^on and employing group activities,- uif not also -aiming 
fp?" mp?"^ creatLye work and having a greater inter personal regard for 
theor pupiils,- than those m large classes. In fact, the independent 
variable which explr^ined- most ol the ci#itc^oh valance m the study 
was the "s_ty4e of educational activrity- ,= with smatl group work and in- 
dividual work gaining the- highest scores - it -would andeed be surpras^ 
ing if this were hot the case* =f here is,- thereof ore, ho real dis- 
crepancy between the -results of this study and the other iresearches 
that have been reported, -The impor^tance of the study liies xh the fact 
that It has focused= attention on some of the ma-fjor isi^ues m the class- 
size controversy- and these,- together wath a= number of other :f actors, 
must now be discjussed. 



I-V.. FAetORS WHIGH INTERVENE IN THE REUATlONSHXP BETWEEN 
CDASS SIZE AND PUPIL PERHORMANGE 

t^) Homoqoncitv_-of Glasses 

-The question of the degree to which the students in a goven class 
"form a homogeneous abi=ti£ty group would seem to be ver^ relevant to the 
numbers capable of being taught by- a single teacher. When the emphasis 
is placed on teaching iit would seem to foMow that just as the 
teacher's load is increased with larger classes.,- so wiUi iit be in- 
creased the more the students deviate m abiliiity -from the a^ass aver- 
age. Rut simply.,- -it could be argued that lif aid, the students xn a 
grven class were at about the same level of abia.=ity=, the class could 
contain quite large numbers without any lowering of teaching 
e6Mciency=, whereas, if the abi^litty range was large/ the eMiciency 

Q mi -' 



wuuXa t^hi ixulii^^ iiumbeci> were Kept reasonably small. This argument/ 
howevej^/ recei=v«cl Sio oj^t £=rom the study by Markdund= (IL962.) -who .was 
speci^flicatly concerned worth investigating the =way in which class 
sl=ze and hom(js3ene4lty alfected= student petformanca. His =results were 
neye.ti=va, in the sense that they demonstrated not only that class 
size had no si^ni^^icant beat=i=n^ on academic achievement, but that the 
absence of a relationship persisted even when such factors as in= 
tei-i?i9ence level/ homo^jeneity uf inteliJUigence and social pattern were 
controlHed. MarKllund, however, attention to the fact that the 

theoiytzing which underl^med his own and- other research into class 
sxze and homovjenei^ti' was =based on erroneous premises: "They pay 
heed only to what teachers impart and not to what pupifl-S learn- . He 
points out that m1 the "teacher's method of instruction and the 
pupir's methods of stud^-" became the important determinants of iearn^ 
inv}, then "^ass si^e and homocjeneity acquire another and less self- 
ti-v^ideat oharat^ten- . The ques tion of the importance of methods in 'this 
context was also stressed by Baker Lunn (ll5=70) who reported^ in her 
study of stteaminvj in Englfish primary schools that teachers blamed 
large classes tor preventing the introduction of "progressive" meth^ 
oas/ such as non^ streaming., and she quotes one teacher as say^ing -you 
can't teach a large class other than fay formaL methods- i 

i^) Level of Education 

In most countries con3iderab:le di^f ferences are to be found in 
the Si2e of class according to whether students are at the primary 
(elementary_>=v- secondary or tertiaj^y l^vel of education. iFpr the 
most part the dj^Merehces are a result of del?iberate ^policy/,= =but op- 
posing viev/s are often held as to whethe^/ with pupitts up to age 
15 or lb at I'^ast,- younger children should- be in smaMer or larger 
classes. In most American states and- in Swede nMf or example,- older 
pupils are expected to be in the larger classes r the statutory max^ 
jimum m Sweden, for example/ being 25 In grades 1 3,- and 30 in 
grades 4-9 iOrrihg,. I962.h.- In England,- where classes are generally 
larger than most other European countries,- the reverse is the case - 
40 in primary schools up to age llL, and 30 in secondary schools- 
The Pd-owdeh Report ^Central -Advisory Gomm^ttee for Education,- 196^=) 
found some support among teachers for the view that infant classes 
Cages 5 - 7) should be smallleLr than junior (r? ^ lUi).,- alEthough this 
was not the observed -practice - 

Witn students at the top of the secohdaj;^, school however-,- there 
appears to be fal!rly close agreement. The average size of class 
among pre^uni-versity students,- reported in the IEA= Mathematics 
Study (Hus6n et al . 1^6 7i) -was considerably smalller than -Wi-th younger 
age groups among aid. participating countries except for Japan where 
it was the same. At the tei^tiary level, i£t would seem that class 
Sizes are generallly even sma^lJler wjtth studentv^^staM ratios around- 
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10 rr 13 (OECD, I-97=Li-. A varo-ety o£ teaching n.ethoas are employed at 
tnis level, trom daiiec-t I^ctatri-nt^ to discassions and tator=ing (see, 
Powel^ 1-9=70)=, and sxncc there can be a ver^ V-^^^ge range in instcuc- 
t=ion gnoau si=ze, rt mxght be supposed that the inMucnce of size . pec 
se on achievement would be revealed an research studies. Eor the most 
part/ how€tvej^/ lu^ttle difMerenuu in student achxe voment has been re- 
potted (Macomber & SiegaL, 1957./ Siegal et al- . 1959 and 1968)-. Simi- 
lar results £run\ studies carried out m medical educat?ion have been 
reported by WalHton (4$r70)-. If there have been no diif^ferences m the 
achievement of diMereut sa^ed groups at this level of education/ 
there have been di^ff er*3nces repotted m students' preferences for 
smaller groui>s (Cott^reJ;!/ 1562./ pe Gecco/ 1964) and an theiir attitudes 
(Sanazaro-/ 136.6/ Walton/ 1967=).. Both these latter studies suggested 
that It was factors such as "di=fferent learning models"/ and -greater 
association wiith teachers" that were important i!f smaller group in- 
structiion was to pi^jduce higher achiiivement. In the study by Simmons 
(1535)=/ reported ii* Vans^ent (1965)/ diffferent. methods were used to 
suit the si=ze the small and l^rgc groups being compared/ and the 
results then sn^^wed signiifiicant diiSfcrences in achievement by. the 
sma 11 er c la sses . 

The considerat^ion of the dilMcrent size of instruction groups at 
different levels of educat^<>^n/ while emphas.i^zang once again the im- 
portance of the f.iethod used in relation to sjize/. reveals ah interest- 
ing phenomenon. Wi^th a few exceptions at the pikimai^ and secondary 
level/ the general tendency^ in most countf^ies is for a policy of 
makang classes smaller the older students gat^/ while the tendency, 
an curjvtculum reform an those countries where it is being undertaken 
.IS towards tne development of da^rerent metnods and approaches which 
require classes. to be smaller for the younger students.. 

i^ia=) Space Provided and Subject Studied 

Not unconnected wi^th the point raised in the previous section is 
the question of the amount of space provaded for any given class. 
Fleming (=19.55) makes tne ob.vaous point that llltt^e chiEdreh require 
less space than the sa.ne number of adolescents or adults ^ a purely 
economic factor which may have contributed to the decision to put a 
greater number of younger choldren into standard, sized classrooms. 
At the secondai^y le.v.el=, schools tend to be provided with laboratories 
of varaous kands as well as other specialiised teaching rooms / and 
because of the nature of the subject and the kind of instruction re- 
quired/ these are generally equipped to cope with smaller numbers 
than the conventional classroom. This oMers yet another reason why// 
m most countm^es/ class size m SL;conda^ schools tends to be smaller 
than in pr^imajt^y and at the same tiima provides a £urther illustration of 
the necessary interaction between the sub^ject studied and. class size. 
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Lw-.iiwniiv i\t.iwti» uiiUuubL*^dIy enter xnto the decision ot what Si-ze 
i jlassxwufli bh^ulU be/ and what additiondl space could or should be 
provided. Lt xs only xn recent years./ m the Uni^ted States / England/ 
Sweduii aud one v>£ two other countr-ies that the importance of space for 
i,ii.',.ar;. vr elemeritar^ children has been recov^nibed. Cettamly in the 
many older schools (built in the ^rst halif of the 20th century or 
before) i,t-ili in use/ there is a clear relationship between class size 
and school sizu. The Elowdcfl Report in England refers to the fact that 
sn;all classes tend to be found m smaXL schools and that such, schools 
t<:rr.a L- either in rural areas or in the older parts of towns where 
baj 5v»cial conditions "may have a- cumulative effect on children". The 
Kei^viL n^^tus Lurther that in such small schools / classes may contain 
chiXar^i* suVi^ral 'di^erent utjes. -to. these Xaators/. i^t is sugges- 
ted/ w^fer pws^ible explanations why sur^vey studies have not revealed 
supticaor achievement 0_rom the smaJUler classes.. 

R*^'fertiiwc rtfas made above to the fact that some school subjects r.e- 
vikiiic spujlal rooms and equipment and that 'hese needs mflluence the 
liumbci jf ^tudtnts tnat can be coped with m a single class. (Thouless;. 
I'Jtt^i refeio t-^ the fact tnat the few instances where significant cor^ 
ttlaLioni, havt, Lucn repotted m research between teaching success and 
class o^ixtc puint to the pos sibi^Jiiity that the optimal size of class may. 
deper.d m part on wiiat was being taught. He adds./ howeve:r> that "what 
-IB Liit optimal si^e class for a particular teaching task remains a= 
problem for research" . 

iv) Social Class 
The possibility of relationship between social class and class 
oiztj hai, not received a great deal of attention m the lu^terature - 
perhaps for S4>und and obvious reasons. Goodacre's survey of reading 
la infant classes in Lngland iGoodacre./ 15.67^) demonstrated that there 
were significant diilfercncus m the number of pi^pi^s pec teacher ac~ 
uoraii^g to the social class of the area ^xom which her schools were 
Jtuitfu. owliCxjii? Hi uunisul-y ruijidcntial areas With mainly lower working 
*_lass and wutking class chi-ldren had larger Pupii/^cachcr rat^ios 
^35. 2) tnan those from predominantXy middle class areas (31.^7^)=. The 
^tudj^ h'j Lmd&fcL^ using the lEA iMathemat^ics data already referred to 
iLinii^*jj=/ 1)73; demonstrated significant interactions between social 
ULa^><» and the U^o school variables considered - class si^e and hours 
of inst^ru^tiun - but unl> for selected students foJPLowing academic 
prugiumiDus . For the reniaining students m vocational and general 
ptOvjr.aniRics.>- tn<^ir m^.ui achievement scores depended "on social class 
in an additive mann^ir in relation to the two school variables". 
Li^ndsuy cwnc lades fcrom his analyses that rather than looking to the 
aaality of the school as a possible intervening vaj&iable m the rc- 
latiynship between achievement and class si^e/ it might be more J&ruit- 
fal "tu m/fciatigate drSfurences m the interaction between children 
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from varaous social oUssas the school". This is possibly a fac- 
tor which should not be L^n^LQd, i^t onl^ because at draws attention 
to the ai^fifercnt va-Lues anU oxpGCtataorts which pupMs and teachers 
{see Ooodacre, bt=iii9 to the interactive sx^tuaf'on of a school 

classroom. 

V) Ancillary Assist anco m the Classroom 

Reference has already b^en made to the fact that the general re- 
sources of an education i>yi>t^um may be deplo.y.ed ol^ther by Jincrec.sing 
tne number of trained teaciiecs - and thus reducing class size - or by 
provading otnet non-tc^achmg petsonneL, such as administrators, guid- 
ance counseLlors, Librax^ans, etc_.=, keeping elass size ralati=vely con- 
stant. The use of a ineai>ure such as "numerical sta0f_adequaay" as 
suggested by McKenna- (i963) to replace class siee or Pupil^/iTeacher 
ratio assumes, of cuursa, that the total e^J&iCiency of an educatdon 
by-Stem would- be abuut the same in euther of the two situations. There 
at->es nut appear tu exist any empirical research ev4.dcnce to support this 
contention-, and whi^lc few teachers, would denx^ratt the i-mportancG of 
aux^Ll-iar^ par=sonnel operating, fur the most partu, outside the class- 
room, most would be ready to support the argument that iif the number 
of teaciie^s could not be increased m order to reduce class siza, an 
iraprovesr.ent an af^fcicaency might be achieved by seeking alternative 
methods of uUiO^^z^^ing the capabilities of teachers, or by supplying an- 
cillai^y help wiithin the classroom. 

Many diifferent schemes have been employed tc group pupils so that 
the ma.ximum advantage J.s taken of the mdiv^idual capabilities of teach- 
ers wjtthin a school.- these are wall described by Yates (19^6) and- 
mclude homogeneous abi=i^ty grouping; planned heterogeneous grouping ,- 
-including the ungraded school; multi-grade and multi-age grouping; 
planned flexible grouping, including the Trump plan, the Dual ^progress 
plan, team teaching and the Bush-Allen filexxble schedule plan using 
computers; teachability grouping, advocated by thelon (19-6^=)-_; and 
simple mtra-class grouping or the subdi-v-ision of a class unit lor 
specjif^ic acti=v^cies and purposes. A^ll these schemes,- and others, 
are aimed to help tcacnei.- cope more eftBiclcntly with large classes,. 
ana many allow- the utilization of teaching and learning techniqu'^s and 
methods that would not otherwise be possible. 

The alternative policy of introducing ancillary aides into the 
classroom deser^ves some attention. The study of the pmmary teacher's 
day an England (Hilsum and Cane, 10^71} revealed that "only about 
40 per cent of the (teacher's) time was,- on average allocated to ie^- 
son instruct^ion as such". While a further 20 per cent was a^si^ned to 
prepamng and organising pupils' work, and 10 per cent to "general 
super.v4.sion" , much of the remainder was spent on non-professional ac- 
tfi^vH^ies such as superv^ismg children's movements around the school and 
caimylng out mechanical and cler^ical tasks. 



The ItkeUhood that teachin<3 cC^icienay would ampcova, especiaia^y 
in schools w-i=th l<n^}e classes, M additional "helpers" were prov-j.dod 
to roLieve the teacher of these nonrpcofession«l tasks would seem to 
be very high. lit would not nppeari, howaver=^ that as yet there as any 
empi^r-icai evidence avaUable to show that teaching a^Mcienay is m 
eaat improved wi^fch such halp. 

Classroom assistance for teachers need not be restricted to non- 
professional actLvaties. Tho use oC a-^des, trained to htlp fulU.y 
qualii^ied teachers Is an accepted part of the nucseny and k=inderga£ten 
scone in England and many other countties/ and the P-iowden Report 
makes specij^c recommondataons that trained teacher aides "should bo 
employed in pr=imary schools under the supetvasiOn of quabuf^ied tea- 
chers to provide them wjith help m the classroom". iCentroX Advisory 
Council £or Education 1361-, page 30/?...) this help m both infant 
(ages 5-7) and junior (ages 7 - UU) schoals would extend woU be^ 
yond the -non^professional" actt^vait=ias described by Hi=lsum and Gane,. 
and would basically consist of an "extra pair of hands" for the tea^ 
Cher, suppXy-ing ehcouraqemont and help to children in their play., 
reading and other learning aativdit^ies . 

the possibil=tty of schools enlast^ing the voluntary help of 
parents and other members of the conununiity was also envisaged by the 
Plowden Commilttec - provided always that "such help is .=.=. under the 
strict control of the head teacher". The use of pupils to help other 
pupils to learn has been pioneered in the United States by thelen 
(a=968)=/ and this and other strategies for providing appropMate 
learning resources are d=i=scussed under the concept of Mastery Learning 
(Bloom 1=9^8, Block 1970] .- Anciinary help,_ pattucularly in the form 
of trained adult aides to aijsdst in the teaching/dearning process iS 
onl^ possible in classrooms that have maved from "chalk and talk" 
methods and have adopted aUcrnative techniques and approaches. 
Opposition, however, to the use of only partral-Xy trained personnel 
operating alongside qualalfaed teachers m the alassroom ls not un- 
common - the argument beosng that, apart from preserving the profes- 
sional status of teachers, the of£iC4ency of the teachi ng is bound to 
suffer and consequentl.y the standards of pupil achievement to falil. 
Such opposi talon fa ills to recognise tnat the use of ancillary help is 
not intended in straight class teaching siituations, but only irt those 
schools and classrooms where the emphasiS has changed f=rom teaching 
to learning. IMV experience in Sweden, for example^- has demonstrated 
that two specialist teachers and one assistant w:eth lower qualiilaca- 
tlons could replace throe speciaUlst teachers, wi;thout loss of 
effdcienc^- but with a cost saving,- provided new programmad and - 
individua-Mscd materials were employ.ed (L.C. taylon, li)=70).. 
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v.i,) Teacher Behavaour and Method 

mvghc seem -hat the two topics under this heading should bo 
treated separateLy.. An oxamxnaBion of either casa, however., -ravea'ls 
-tho imeditite impossibi-tofcy or the task. Discussions of teaching 
methods necessauULy involve desctlptsions of what teachers do, or are 
expected to do, both inside and outside the classroom, and to talk of 
di.fferont teacher behaviour is, in near-Ly atl instances, to otfcr 
descr-ipcions of the aitornative methods and approaches which can be 
employed . 

Although in the past perhaps too much attention has been focused 
on the teaching orocess, Lt is now recognised that it Is the learning 
orocess that is of magor concern. The fact that a teacher teaches, is 
certainly no proof that his pupUs wuO. learn. That teachers vaay 
ehormousiy in their ability to teach is only another way of saying 
that they vaty grea&iy m the methods and approaches they employ. 
Eaually must be recognised that pupils ditfer not onLy in the rate 
at Which they are able to respond to "InstTiuctaon" , but also in the 
kand of "msecuctiion" to which they aeo most receptive. Moreover., 
the mteractzion between pupils and teacncrs must not be ovor=looked - 
pupils respond dififencnuLy to drCferent teachers and "the guadjity of 
their learning va«es with the dJifiCenent approaches which can be used 
by the same teacher" (Eleming, 1959, p. 46)-. 

the close relationship between possible methods that can be used 
by teachers and class si^.e has been impUcit m much of what has 
already been said here, and has certainLy been referred to by other 
wfttters. there ate two aspects, howevon, which need to be.seresscd; 
those are that ditferent methods are best suiited to different si^-ed 
gcoups, and that the nowar methods and approaches which emphasi'/o 
learning rather than teaching-, necessarily roq«i.ro small classes. 

As an iilostraoion of the f.ir.st point, it may be noted that .he 
lecture method at coUlegc level can bo used with seemirtgUy equal 
efficiency i^respecfive of the swe of the cl<,r,s (Kohertson, 1959!., 
although Thoulcss suggests fhaf u. may be easier for a univer-svty 
lecturer to lecture to a group of 200 -.tudcnts than to 10, "because 
wbth the larger number uhere may be no individual demands made on his 
attention" (Thouless, 1-97 U, paq<^ 5-;)-. He points out-, howcvet, that 
tho methods that can be used with large groups must be such as to 
dem,.nd lUtfle jndiv-uinal .nteracbton between teacher and student. 

Even at nrimary a-nd sccondnr-y levels, large group., of 1-00 or more 
are quite sati-sfaclony where pupUs, for axampla, ar-o rrguirod to 
watch £ilm« or telev.i..ton, or to UsLon to illusurat.xi talks. Onifce 
larq- classes of 50 or mor. arc al<.n pnj^siblo i'f the (.ctl-od employed 
X. one of dircc. cl^tss tench inc, wl^h the teacher tn=lV-im mo.^,. of ..he 
tim. and uhe pupUs pass-xvoly J i -^teni ng . As soon as pupiil p,-.rt=l-clpa- 
tion is required, however., r,«aller classes become neccssauy.,- and VJiUh 
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methods demanding close and conti^nuaL xnteracfcion between mdrv^duai 
pupLls and their iQachat., the classes must become smarier to remaxn 
emc-ienf. Bur-stall., for example, found that good progress m lear-n^ 
ing oral Erench was associated wrth ''stable classes of reasonable 
si:^e" and "establ^ishmg good teacher/pupii relationships", wh^e among 
the factors mimical to progress was "a class of abnormal skz^l" 
CBujsstail-, 1-9-70. p. she quotes the comment of a pi^mary Head on 

the impossibility of "taking an oral approach wiith large clcisses of 
40^" Ubid, p. 6U, and tlie plea of a secondary school pupil for 
smaUer elasses where "we would be able to get on w-th our French 
better and enjoy i_ more". (ibid / p. 108)-. 

The methods that can be used e£fectu.v_eLy with relat^ively large 
groups (say $0 or more) are more or less resti-icted to lectures or the 
use of direct teaching methods, involving Isi^tt^le or ho pupiH par^ 
ricipation. it is onl^ when classes are much smaller usually less 
than 30 or 40 - that othar techniques and approaches become possible,- 
although Che Plowden Report points to the fact that '^much depends oh 
the ska-11 of the individual teacher"; some even find "big classes a 
challenge to the j.r determination and professional competence",, and 
are able to develop "lndi^/4,dual work wlith classes of 50" {op. cjit , 
p. 28^). Such teachers are excepMonaL, however,_ and the general 
lavel of sJ^i-11 and competence of the vast ma^oi^ity is much lowei^. 

Teachers and methods are inextricably mixed, and by no means am 
chose confronted with even quite smaill classes are capable of t^k^ing 
advantage of the factx. 

In an interestang study, Oakley (1970) investigated the pos- 
sibility of variations occurring in observable teacher behaviour when 
teachers v;ere faced with classes of widely varying si7.es, and 
discovered thai changes in class sizo did not lead to dramat^ic changes 
in the teachers' classroom behaviour. Interestingly enough,- he 
found that "teacher incUnation, the teacher* s own style" was by far 
the most important determinant of what occurs m the alassroom. 
Another study by McKenna and Pugh {:196:4) demonstrated that teachers 
with small classes did not automatiicaHy adopt methods appropj^atcrly 
suited to small numbers and while more mdlvadualised work was found ,- 
much of the instruction was stiUl mass oraented. This binding was 
contomed by Danowska (.1.96^5) who discovered that only about haUf of 
his sample of 132 teachers with small classes of 20 or less took 
advantage of the opportunity afforded them and employed indiv^idua^ 
ilsed teaching methods. 

Research findings such as these should occasion l=iitt^le surprise. 
In most countt^es of the world the traditional v^iew st^ill pre- 
dominates that "the teacher instructs all the pupils of a class in the 
same subject-matter at the same t^ime and in the same way" ^OECD,- 
h9mi<i±/. In some countries, chieaiy in Sweden, the United States 
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and England, chamju^ itk chis tiaUtcional mow have been occurrinq 
over the past 20 or 30 yeaes, aad both the rate of change and the 
spread of the new xdeas to other coiintcAos ha^^e recently inc teased 
vony much. There is everiy xndacation that these trends will continae 
m the future /Svenson & B^orklund, 'l9b6 s OECD., J.971.(b],7 despite 
some reported rei>i3tance especial iy t=he part of secondary school 
toachets (Stellwasj, 1.963, Marklund, 1-963, Hus^n & BoaUt, L968) . Lt 
is probabl=y no coincidence that the major educational reforms being 
renter red to here, at least Ln England, started with the teachers of 
the ver.y y.oung 3ast beginning school, and have progressively spread 
upwards to those taking older chi^ldit-n (Central Advisory Council for 
Education r 1967) . 

Bt IS not proposed heue to discuss the nature of these educa- 
tional reforms, except to note (a) that they entail the employment oX 
dii^fenent forms ol school and classroom or=ganr=sa tion as well as 
changes in the techniguus, methods and approaches, and (b) they also 
demand a considerable change both in the attxtudes and an the basic 
educational phiiosopny and beUa^s of teacher=s (Eidgeon, 197_1_) . This 
latter point as -important-; attempts by teachers to change their 
methods to conform to the reguiruments of "modern theories ox educa- 
tzion" , unaccompanied by appr-opriate attr-tudmal changes could weXl 
load not to any xmprovement in ef-ficxency=, but, andeed, to a f^XX in 
standards. A teacher is always most successful pursuing the methods 
and approaches that be bel=ieves ate right for him. 

As has already been stated, the now torms of classroom organisa- 
tion and the changed methods roqu-ire relat=i-vol-y smali classes xn 
order to be effecfci=ve, it does not follow ^rom this, however, that 
because a teacher has a small class he will necessari-ly depart f-rom 
the ta.-adJ.tional tvpe oi classroom organ-Lsat^on eonsisting of rows of 
desks and static children, or that even nf he does adopt an informal 
settxng ho w-xll necessar-xly adapt his behaviour to put into praotice 
the changed philosophical ideals that the protagonxsts of progressive 
and informal education realiy requxre- An interesting study of the 
organisation of primary school classes xn England by dealing 
showed that "despite the relatively informal classroom layouts 
adopted by the vast maoorxty of teachers there was so much evidence 
of tight teacher control over such matters as- where children sit and 
move that it seems highly doubtft.a that there (was) much opportunity 
for chiidren to choose or organise than own activxties in most 
classrooms". Many schools may claim that they are using " progressive 
and informal" approaches, which utxlize intrinsic as opposed to 
extr-insic motivation and place due emphasxs on the learning process, 
when, xn realxty, they are continuing to teach in the way tliey them- 
selves wane taught and indeed were trained to teach. Words like 
"xndividual-xsation", "open plan"/ "integrated day", "independent 
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learning"/ became hu muto thvin catch phcasGS/. qui^te empty of any pract- 
tdcal meaning-. Mocar. U=971) £uund, for example/ that teachers used 
the t-'-m "Integra teJ day" to refer to many widely different forms of 
ctassroom organrs^* j on/ which an many instances al-lowed chi;idreh ho 
more f=reedom o . fot -independent learning .han could be found 

in the most tra . 4 of classroonis . 

j&t fol-lows £jroi the foregoing that the considora tior* of pupM 
achievement in rolatioi to cl<xi>s si^ze can be misleading M other 
factors - particularly *.hose concerned wisth what actually happens in 
the classroom - are hot tAen ifully Into account and that there i^s a 
cohsistenay about what does happen in the Ci^assroom which is rela^ 
tivel^' independent both of the sj.=2e of the class and of whatever claims 
are made concerning the adoption of new progressive and informal 
approaches. Improv.euents papi4 achievement will only f olHow- if^rom a 
reduction in cIabs sxzg M the methods/ eta../ are cha-iged and if these 
changes are accompanied by appropriate changes in the attittudes and 
beliefs of the teachers concerned. 

V=. REASONS EOR LACK OF POSiT=lVE RESEARCH EVJDENGE 
FAVOURING SMASL CHASSES 

Thif review and analysis of past research -work oh class size and 
pupi-1 achievement has revealed that this seemingly -simple relationship 
is, in fact/ of far greater complexity than was originally supposed. 
Gommon sense judgement clearly suggests that sma=lUer classes should 
lead to improved p_up_i=l achievement^ yet direct _=re search evidence has 
of^fered no support - -indeed In many instances it has even ddmohst rated 
the opposiite. A number of possible reasons for this cohtradlctioh 
can now be stated although hot al;l=/= of course/- wi^ll apply to every- 
research study. 

i) The use of tr additional teaching methods in which the teacher 
passively imparts knowledge to whole classes v/ould seem to 
be equally efifeative., within fairly wide lumiits_/= with classes 
of dliffferent si^es. 
iii-) With primary or elementary puprls/- a great many of the 

studies reported were carried out over f^lve or ten years ago 
when few of the schools concerned had attempted any var#iat=ion 
jErom the " tradiit^iona:!" pattern of class teaching-, 
il^lj Even recent studies wi^th students m secondary schools and 
colleges have not appreciated the fact that traditional 
teaching methods have tended to persist even wiith school 
subjects which norma:lly dem id smaller groups for practical 
and laboratory work. 

ERIC 



1V-) 'the tendency for lower abiljuty students to bo placed i=n 

smal-ler ctai^ses, and vace vex:$a, present m many studies, has 
anava^tabiy tesuited zero-otdcr aortelations between 
achievement and class sxze being oositive. the failure to 
partial out variables associated wi^th instcuctiional tech- 
niques and n^ethods xn subsequent analyses may have contr4buted 
to the reason why the partial coefficxoncs produced have 
rarefy,/ i=C over, become negative. 
V-) Large classes often encourage teachers to concentrate on a 
narrow curricuU"^/ which may lead to higher levels of 
achievement un the limi^tod range of subjects which are 
usualLy the most amenable to research measurement/ thus 
gxving a false picture oi the inflluenco of cl^ss size on 
chxldren's general educat^ion. 

Even where researches have used gunte small classes/ the 
-teachers concerned have/ ih general., not taken advantage of 
the ^ct and have continued to employ the same mass methods 
of instruct^ion used in much larger alasses. 
v=^) Aga_in, even where teachers have seemingly adopted the 

appropr=iate organisation and methods for use with smailler 
classes/ their attitudes and expectations for higher levels 
of peDformance have not changed, so that few di^fferences ih 
achievement compared wxith pupils in larger classes have 
occurred . 

Kor those and probably many other reasons/- research has not con- 
firmed the common sense vaew that smaller classes must Inevitably 
lead to higher standards of achievement., lif research has apparently 

lied to confirm expectations,- however-, it has certainly ciarlified 
the jLSSues concerned to the extent that rt has revealed the naivety 
of the original expectat^ions . the relatiionship between class size 
and achievGraent is much more complex than was originally cohceived- 
and, M the importance of the teacher's role - both with ^regard to 
altitudes and to classroom practiices - now seems obvious to the 
sophisticated educatioha^llst. It must be remembered that hot only have 
educat^iona^lly advanced countries only recently become aware of this 
aspect of the teaching-learning process., but that in many countries 
the full impUcations of i-t have hardly yet begun to be apprec-iiated. 

Vi. CONGtUSlONS 

The maan conclusion to be drawn from research in this area is 
not that alass size does hot matter,, but that both teachers and 
administrators must recognise that there is no universally- "r^ight" 
si^eifor any alass. The optimum sl'^e of a cl^ss wil^l depend far more 
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upon the phUoaophical basis accepted for the teaching-leachxng proces 
than upon any di^rect practical considerata^on such as the age of the 
student or the subject bein^ studied. These factors cily become impor 
tant rf the emphasis remains upon class teaching, using techniques of 
mass instruction. JJf the predominant philosophy of an educai^ion 
system focuses on this k^nd of approach, then the results of research 
would indicate that a -reduction in class size r from around the 
30-40 range - is unlikeiy to lead to any 'improvement in pupi^i 
achievement.. Tn practice, of course, as so many research studies have 
demonstrated, the vast majority of teachers stilll accept this 
philosophy - some even support traditional methods and techniques 
very strongl^y (Broom,. WO)-. Strangely enough, it has oMen been 
those traditdonai:iyrminded teachers who have been most vociferous in 
demanding smaMer classes. 

The research rev.iewed, however,- has made ^_t clear that smaM 
classes are only advantageous -when teachers adapt their approach to 
suit the new conditions, and adopt methods involving more -independent 
-learning and greater pupia/ teacher interaction. iSethods of mass 
instruction may stua have a place 4n ah education s_ystem,..but the 
importance of small classes lies :in the acceptance ot the fact that 
the end product of the educational process is the learning achievea 
by the indivdudual pupia and hat the atiiliity of the teacher to ^impart 
any knowledge he may possess. 

Again, research has indicated that teachers do not automatxcaHly 
make changes in their methods given a smal=l class ahd,_ henca,= 
appropriate training,- both at the initrai level and in-service, -be^ 
comes a necessity.. Training,- involving the use of dizfierent methods 
and approaches to pupil learning,- however, may not have the desired 
effect if it is not also accompanied by saMous attempts to change 
the studsnts' and teachers' attitudes and beliefs about the purposes 
of the educatpive process- In practical terms,- one of the ma^or 
r^ffferences between traditional mathods.,- with their emphasis on 
teaching and the newer approaches concerned with lihdiv.idual learnihgv- 
is the move away from dependence mainly upon academic achievement and 
a^ general broadening of the curriculum to include a greater invoiver- 
ment with the affective side of learning ^ the development of 
indiv^iduai interests and the growth of desirable pupil attitudes 
towards society and the role that their own and other people 's 
education plays in this. Kor students and teachers whose prev-ious 
social and educational experience has been conditioned by more 
traditional v-iews7 such attiitudinal changes are not easy to -bring 
about. Their importance, however,- cannot be questioned. 

A reduction in class size would seem inevitably to lead to an 
increase in the administrative costs of running an education system,- 
ahd it might be argued that this is the price that has to be paid rfor 



introducing desicabie XmpLovements . Lt should be noted, however.,= that 
in nearly- ati count-r-ics the increasing importance of education has 
been recognised by a steady tise In the past rew y.ears in the propori 
t^on of the Gcpss Nat^ional Eroduct devoted =to it/. ahd/= simiU^r,ly/= 
despite the negati^ve resul^ts ttom research/ average class size has in 
most instances been steadldy decliining. To suggest, therefore, that 
both these trends should continue is not to make any revolutionary 
proposi=tioh . 

there are,. howGvex^,= other factors that need to be entered into 
this equatiion- Jn the ^ir.st place, as was stated ear4?ier ffrom the 
P.lowden Report,= a great deaU depends upon the skiSia of the =teacheri,= 
and,- hence, increasing the quaaitty of *.eachets ^ and this woul^ -include 
^mprov^mg the methods of training -reSarred to above f would also be 
instrumental m b^ihgiing about the desired result without actualjiy 
-lower^ihg average cl^ss si^e very much. A- further idea,- o:f cpurse_,= is 
the extended use of teacher aides^. Iff the e5^iciehc^= of a given 
number of highly txaihed teachers as unimpaired by rep[lacihg a= pror 
portion of them wiith assistants having lower qualii-fiicatlohs at lower 
cost, the savings could be useJ to help reduce the overall cIbss size. 
And there are many other sche.nes that have been explored for utilising 
the teachrhg force more e^fa^aent^ly ^ -ideas like team teaching with 
rts many variations,- puprls helping other pup_ill:s/- and the voluntary 
involvement z parents,- especrally with the very young. Aril such 
Ideas need to be investigated further,- not by surveys but by care^ 
iuHy plcinhed experimental research. 

Some of the changes in methods impliied in the analysis given here 
might lead to the suggestion that the very concept of the cl^ss ^ and 
hence of i£ts size ^ is being challlenged. Even this is true,, the 
pathway to -rts disappearance is 4- very long one. Without doubt,- for 
a- great many .years ^et,= there will be teachers who will continue to 
exercise authority, over a class, and ''teach^' it In what has been 
=r€»f erred to here as the " traditional" way^. Eor them/, class size -wipPl 
always remain a problem,, although one which research has shown to be 
devoid- of any ream-ty.. P.ro-V.idGd, however,, that the basic aims of any 
given education system continue to move in the direction of the =re^ 
forms that are now beginning to spread in many countries,, and in- 
creasing attention is paid- to training teachers in the approaches and 
techniques required to meet those aims, then the concept of a cl^ss 
and the problems associated wiith Its size, may indeed in time cease 
to exist. 
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